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MILAN TABLE 


A Bardmi Reproduction in solid Walnut, 
hand carved. This was he rene Italian 
Renaissance Design of the XVIth Century. 
The table measures 26 inches wide and 72 


inches long. 
Price $153.00 


LOUIS XVTH CHAIR. 


Made of solid Mahogany, an- 
tique finish; full spring construc- 
tion with down cushions; shown 
in @ combination of plain and 
blocked Mohair. 

Order by No. 246. . . Price- $154.00 
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BELGIUM 
IMPORTATION 


This Chest reflects the 
art of European Carvers; 
made of solid Walnut, carv- 
ed in a manner that is ex- 
celled by none. 

It measvres 36 inches 
high and is 46 inches long. 

We have only the one; 
—- subject to prior 
sale. 
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Charles Edward Allen, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mellins kood Boy 


All babies are entitled to good health 
and sturdiness. It is their natural birthright. 
This condition can be brought about for 
your baby through the use of the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk Modification. 


Do not delay. Write today for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food and a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined the precious keepsakes 
Into which are wrought the giver’s loving thought” 
—Longfellow 


Give Your Children 


“precious keepsake” — The 


ne & Clark Player Piano 


Will teach them to appreciate the finest of music which they 
can easily play 


f ied most desirable and satisfactory instrument you can buy for 
musical quality—priced low enough so that it is the domi- 
nating value of the year in musical instruments—and priced high 
enough so that the smallest detail of construction is of the finest 
material and workmanship necessary to permanently maintain its 
beauty of tone and your satisfaction 












“*Instruments of finest quality since 1857’ 


The Story & Glark Piano Gompany 
Ghicago NewYork Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
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IN MUSIC LAND 


OF: NOW let's away for a 
monthful of play . 
And a journey through Music 
Land; 
Make the hilltops ring 
The while we sing 
The songs of our Child Life band. 


How the mountains rejoice when 
thrilled by the voice 
Of a care free girl or boy: 
But the stars dartle fire 
When the Child Life choir 
Fills the sky with its anthems of 
joy. 
Hear the echoes repeat the mel- 
odies sweet! 
Then softly they fade away, 
For every sweet note 
Must heavenward float 


Though the tree tops entreat them 
to stay. 


Oh, Music Land cheer, we hold 
you most dear, 
Your language we all understand. 
Why, even the birds 
Can warble your words, 
Oh, magical Music Land! 
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RADIO. =o 
TELEPHONE. 


ANNA MEDARY 


WE HAVE a radio-telephone, 

[ts wires are in the air, 
But it is fastened to our roof, 
By one long rod that’s there; 


Then in our house we have a horn, 
And we can often hear 

Some music that is miles away, 

As if it were real near. 


The other night, what do you think 

A lady told to me? 

The story of “Hop O° My Thumb,” 
\ Who climbed up in a tree. 


And then she told me “Golden Hair’ 

And ‘Peter Rabbit,” too. 

An’ I just laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 
An’ then when she was through 


She called, “‘Good-night!’ from Story Land, 
And when I jumped in bed, 

I wished that horn were fixed somehow, 

Right there beside my head! 
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HE family had been 
eating their supper 
out on the broad 

veranda of their log cabin 
high up in the mountains 
of North Carolina. The 
long trip and the glorious 
mountain air had given them wonderful 
appetites and they lingered a long time over 
the simple evening meal. 

When Father was a boy he had spent 
many summers in this little town in the 
Appalachians and he had looked forward 
with much enthusiasm to bringing the family 
to this quaint little place for the month of 
August. 

But almost on the eve of their departure 
word had come to him of some very impor- 
tant western business that would need his 
immediate attention, and he had decided to 
take Dick with him on the trip. 

Mother’s Aunt Margaret from 
Vermont, of whom the children 
were very fond, had been 
planning to spend her 
summer with them any- 
way; so Father felt sure 
“his girls” 
would be well 
taken care 
of while 
the “men 
of the 


ex- 


gl ape —odaggr 


the West. 

The western trip was to 
include a visit to a big 
cattle ranch and Dick was 
so excited over the pros- 
pect that he could hardly 

contain his enthusiasm. 

“Just think of all that I’ll have to tell 
you, Doris, when I get back,”’ he cried with 
delight. 

“Well,” replied Doris, “I’m sure there will 
be some things happening here that will be 
interesting, too. Mother and Aunt Margaret 
were telling Mabel and me on the train so 
many things about the people ‘who live 
down here. They said that they do things 
just the same way that the Colonists did 
in the early days in America. And the 
mountains are so beautiful. I just love it 
here already.” 

“That is certainly a fine sunset,” said 
Mother, as she looked out at the brilliant 
“ea afterglow on the mountains. 

“And how fresh and piney every- 
thing smells,” said Mabel.. “I’m sure 
we are going to have a per- 

fectly wonderful time here.” 

“Not so nice as 

Father and I will 

“have in the West with 

the cowboys,” 

bragged Dick, 

with a bit 


oh a pressed it, were touring 
ra i 
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“TI do think you will 
have a_ glorious time,” 
said Doris. “But I know 
I shall. Father says the 
music that the people sing 
here is the oldest folk 
music in our country, and 
he is going to take me 
early in the morning to see Aunt Livy and 
Uncle Ben MacDonald, who used to sing 


for him when he was a boy. And he is 


going to ask these queer old friends to sing 
some of their old songs for me. I’m going 
to learn a whole lot of them and I’ll sing 
them to you when we all get home again.” 

“Wasn’t it here in Big Laurel that the 
English government found so many of the 
old songs?’’ asked Mother. 

“Yes, it was,” replied Father. “A few 
years ago the English government decided 
to make a collection of the folk songs of 
Great Britain and they sent their great 
composer, Cecil Sharp, out to find them. 
Many people do not know that he found 
the oldest and best versions of the 
Scotch and English songs 
right down here in these 
mountains.” 

“Maybe you have for- 
gotten that he 
came to New , 

England, too,” 
said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “He 
found 
many of €@ 


these same old tunes right 
in our little Vermont towns 
also.” 

“Oh, how interesting!” 
cried Mabel. “Do you 
suppose we shall hear any 
of these old songs while 
we are down here?” 

“‘T feel certain that you will,” replied 
Father. ‘“‘That was one reason why I was 
so anxious to come to North Carolina this 
summer.” 

“Do you know any that you could sing to 
us tonight?’ asked Doris with sparkling 
eyes. 

“‘T don’t know as many as you will when 
you come back, if you keep both ears open 
while you are down here. But I can sing 
you a few, just to let you know what to 

expect.. 
‘“‘Most of the natives down here,” 
continued Father, “sing without any 
musical accompaniment. 
Sometimes they have an 
old fiddler assist them, 
and, in some 
very remote 
places, they 
use an old 
instrument 
made of 
a flat, 
shallow, 
| wooden 
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has four sound holes and three or four strings 
which they pluck with their fingers. They 
call it a dulcimer. When I was a boy and 
used to come down here I used to get every 
one I could find to sing to me, and so I 
can remember many of the same songs that 
Cecil Sharp has in his book. 

“Most of the songs are of the old ballad 
type and tell strange stories in many verses. 
The most famous of these ballads is ‘Barbara 
Allen.’ It is known all over the world.” 

“Oh, I know that song,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “‘I can remember hearing your great- 
grandmother sing it.” 

“Well, come on then!” cried Father gaily. 
“Let us make it a duet.” 

So Father and Aunt Margaret started, but 
when they came to the third verse each one 
wanted to sing different words. 

“Well, this will have to be a solo after all,” 
laughed Father. “You sing your version 


first and I’ll sing mine afterward.” 


“Almost every one of these old songs is 
sung in many different ways, and each person 
always says that his is the right one,” said 
Aunt Margaret with a smile. “But they 
always end the same way after all.” 

So Aunt Margaret and Father 
sang their versions of the story of 
the fair Barbara, who died of a 
broken heart because she had been 
cruel to her lover. 

“‘ Another ballad of the same 
type and telling almost the same 
story is ‘Fair Margaret 
and Sweet William,’”’ 
said Father. 

“Many of the 
versions differ 
but they always 
end like 

this: 


August, 1989 


Fair Margaret they buried in yon church yard; 
Sweet William was buried by her, 

And out of her heart sprang a red red rose; 
And out of his’n a brier. 


They grew and they grew to the church steeple’s 
top; 
Where they couldn’t grow up any higher; 


And they met and tied in a true lover’s knot, 
For all true lovers to admire. 


“That is the very same way that another 
old song ends,” said Aunt Margaret. “I used 
to sing that when I was a girl and it is called 
‘Lord Lovel.’ ” 

“Oh, I know that, too,” said Father. 
“You sing it for us.” 

After Aunt Margaret had finished the 
quaint old ballad Mabel asked, “‘ Why do they 
have the same tunes down here that they do 
in Vermont?” 

“That is easily explained,” said Father. 
“The tunes down through the South came 
from England and Scotland in the early days 
with the first settlers who made their homes 
in the Virginias and Carolinas. Seeking to 
better their fortunes, they left the more 
crowded settlements on the coast and went 
back into the mountains. Travel is still 

difficult here now and it was almost 
impossible then; so many of these 
people remained right here in their 
primitive log cabins, knowing 
nothing of what has been going 

on in the world outside. Some 

of them still use the same type 

of household things that their 
ancestors brought here 

with them. Many of 

them still 

speak the old 

Gaelic and 

Anglo-Saxon 
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hear everyday words that you never heard 
before. A great many of the people cannot 
read or write, although now a simple educa- 
tion is being given the children, and many of 
the grown-ups as well. They have sung these 
old songs for two hundred years; father to 
son and mother to daughter, they have been 
handed down for generations. Perhaps there 
isno place in any English-speaking country 
so entirely untouched by civilization as these 
mountains. 

“Of course, that is not true to the same 
extent in Vermont,” continued Father. “Yet 
there are many places in the New Hampshire 
and Vermont hill towns that are so far away 
from the railroads that they are still hard to 
reach, even in this age of automobiles. Many 
of the settlers there came from the same 
places in England and Scotland that were the 
original homes of the southern mountaineers. 
These people came to the North instead of the 
South. But they did not get on well with the 
Puritans, so they started out further in the 
wilderness to build their homes. They found 
the hills and remained there. That is why so 
many of the songs they sing are the same.” 

“And the reason why they have 
so many different versions to the 
songs,’ said Aunt Margaret, “is 
because no two people sing the 
songs exactly the same way. I 
know some old ladies up in Ver- 
mont that have quarrelled 
dreadfully over which was 
singing the song 
right, because 
each insisted 
that her 
mother and 
her grand- _ 
mother 
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of the song and had taught it to her.” 

“T will tell you something else that is 
remarkable,”’ said Father. “One of the old 
songs that you will hear down here is called 
‘Edward.’ I will sing you the most popular 
version of it.” After Father had finished 
singing the gruesome old ballad, he said, 
“Carl Loewe, the great song writer of Ger- 
many; who lived in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, also wrote a ballad called ‘Edward,’ and 
it is considered the greatest ballad ever com- 
posed. It is based on this same song. 
Authorities say that Loewe found the song 
originally in an old Scotch collection of bal- 
lads, and the fact that we have so many ver- 
sions of the song up here in these mountains 
would prove the truth of that story. I brought 
a record of it up here and we will bring out 
the old phonograph and you shall hear a 
famous singer sing it.” 

“Well, it certainly is a wonderful song,” 
said Mother, “but do give us something 
cheerful now. We will all be feeling blue 
and homesick in a minute.” 

“Maybe you did not know that they call 
these old songs ‘Lonesome Tunes,’” said 

Father laughing. “But I will try 
to give you some that are of a 
different type. I am sure Aunt 
Margaret knows some of the humor- 
ous ones, too.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “And to prove I am not 
sensitive, I will sing right now 

‘The Old Maid’s 
‘ Complaint.’ ”’ 

The family all 
laughed 
heartily over 
the poor old 

spinster 
who 
ended 
all the 
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verses of her plaintive song with this plea: 


Come a landsman, a pinsman, a tinker, a tailor; 

A fiddler, a dancer, a ploughboy or a sailor. 

A gentleman or a poor man, a fool or a witty, 

Don’t let me die an old maid but take me out 

of pity. 

“Do you know any of the nursery rimes?”’ 
asked Aunt Margaret. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Father. “I was 
brought up on those. And I think that it is 
high time my children started in to know 
them, too.” 

“Well, then, you sing ‘A Frog He Would 
A-wooing Go’ and then I’ll do ‘Billy Boy,’ 
and we will teach them all to sing the ‘Barn- 
yard Song,’” said Aunt Margaret. So the 
merry old songs were sung, ending with the 
musical “House That Jack Built,’ as the 
“Barnyard Song’”’ is often called: 

Dog goes “‘Bow-wow,”’ 

Horse goes “‘Neigh-neigh,”’ 
Cow goes ‘‘Moo-moo,”’ 

And Cat goes “‘Fiddledeedee.”’ 

The children begged so hard for more that 
Aunt Margaret sang “The Old Woman and 
Her Pig,” and Father also gave an encore with 
“The Bird Song,” the family joining in the 
chorus: 


Towdy, owdy, dil do dum; 
Towdy, owdy, dil do day. 
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The merry evening was over all too soon, 
As they started for bed Doris said, “‘Oh, what 
a perfectly wonderful vacation this is going 
to be! I can hardly wait until tomorrow, so 
I can go down to the old cabins with you and 
hear the people sing these songs themselves, 
Do you suppose that your funny old friend, 
Aunt Livy, will really sing some for me, 
Father?”’ 

“T am sure that she will if you give her this 
present,” said Father. “It is a pouch of her 
favorite kind of tobacco and that will be an 
open road to her heart.” 

“It must be funny to see old women smok- 
ing pipes,” said Dick. “But anyway I am 
going to see real cowboys and you can sing 
the songs to me when we get back.” 

“Well, don’t think that you won’t hear 
any music where you are going,’’ said Father. 
“The great PX ranch is one of the few places 
left in the West where the cowboys still sing 
their old original songs. That is one reason 
why I wanted so much to go there. When 
we get back in the fall, Dick and I will give 
a real cowboy concert for you.” 

“Oh, isn’t it fun to think that we can have 
Music Land with us wherever we go, even on 
our vacation!’’ said Doris, as she kissed 
Father good-night. 


THE PHONOGRAPH 
By MARJORIE BARROWS 


T stands as still as anything, 
But when we wind it it will sing 
A soldier march or bye-lo-loo 
Or any song we want it to. 


And sometimes before very long 
A lovely lady sings my song, 

A trilly song that’s full of birds 
And little chirpy flying words. 


I listen to the way it goes 

While shivers creep into my toes, 
I listen in the firelight 

And shut my eyes up sort of tight. 


And then I always seem to look 

Upon a laughing little brook, 

And at a blue sky full of wings 

That come when the lovely lady sings. 
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BARBARA ALLEN 


HIS is one of the oldest and best known ballads of English-speaking people. 
Authorities believe it to be a “Border B 


and of unknown ancestry. 


The tune is traditional 
allad,’’ because it is found equally 


popular in both England and Scotland. Carlisle is said to be the “Scarlet Town” referred to in the text. 


In Pepys’ Diary of January 2, 1666, he speaks of hearing Mrs. Knipp, famous actress, “sing her little 
Scotch song of Barbary Allen,” and “that he was in perfect pleasure.to hear her sing.” 


Goldsmith likewise enjoyed the ballad. He says, “The music of the finest singer is dissonance to what I 
felt when our old dairy-maid sang me into tears with ‘The Cruelty of Barbara Allen.’ “ 


The song came to America with the Cavaliers, and many versions of it are found among the ““Moun- 


tain Whites’ of the South and also in Scotch settlements in Nova Scotia. 


In “The Recollections of a Busy 


Life,’ Horace Greeley speaks of hearing his mother sing the ballad of ““Barbara Allen” as one of his earliest 


remembrances. 


Moderato 


Scar-let 
in the 
sent his 
slow-ly, 
on your 


man un - 
slow-ly 
death bed you do 


cried well a- wa’; 
onhis death bed lay 
tomy mas - ter 
when there she came, 


2. Jem-mie Grove 
3.““You must come 
4. all she said 
5. can-not keep 


you from your death; 


As she was walkin’ o’er the fields, 
She heard the bells a-knellin’, 
And ev’ry stroke did seem to say, 

“‘Unworthy Barbara Allen!” 


7 
When he was dead and in his grave, 
Her heart was struck-with sorrow; 
‘‘Oh! mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall die tomorrow.” 


8 


She on her death bed, as she lay, 
Begged to be buried by him, 

And:sore repented of the day 
That she did e’er deny him. 


Copyright MCMXX by Mc Kinley Music Co., Chicago 


Town, where I was_ born, 

mer-ry month of May 
to her then 

she came up, 


Traditional Folk Song 
Arr. by Henry S. Sawyer. 


There was a fair maid dwell-in’,—An’ 

When green buds they were swell-in’,— Young 
Tothe town where she was_ dwell-in’ —Saying, 
And slow-ly she came nigh him;— And 


lie, What needs the tale you’re tell - in’?—— I 


Her name was Bar 
For love of Bar 
If your name be Bar 
“Young man, I think 
Fare-well!” said Bar 


‘Farewell!’ she said, “ye virgins all, 


And shun the fault I fell in; 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.” 


0 
Now Jemmy’s laid in one church yard, 
And Barbara in another; 
A rosebud sprang from Jemmy’s grave, 
A briar from Barbara Allen’s. 


1 


They grew and grew to the tall church door, 
They could not grow up higher, 

They linked and tied in a true love’s knot, 
The rose wrapped round the briar. ; 


(From “Americanization Songs,’’ edited by Anne Shaw Faulkner) 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


Spike cinched a job with the circus. So he got Now he couldn't see the show! Pudgy looked 
in free. He was the big hero with the bunch as_ up and saw the clown laughing and calling him 
they watched him water the elephant JUST LIKE THIS 


The clown said, “‘Son, if you can make people 
The elephant thought he had entertained them !augh, we need you inside. He brought Pudgy 
enough; so decided to have a little fun himself into his tent where he fixed him up 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 


Much to the amusement of the others, Pudgy Pud onl art 
received full benefit of the shower, which left him eee a a ee 


looking 
JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 
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| ~ UNCLE ANDY AND I | 


LEROY F. JACKSON 
UNCLE ANDY and I have quit work- 


A rattling old Ford with the running- 
ing these days, board loose; 
The times are so hard we don't think A dandy, red speeder that squawks like a 
that it pays. goose; 
We sit on the porch and just stick up our Coming and going and turning about, 
feet 


A hundred come in while a hundred go 
And watch all the autos go by in the out. 
street,— 


Oh, it’s fine to sit here and just stick up 


The big, yellow busses that run to the fair, your feet 


The flivvers and trucks going goodness And watch all the autos go by in the 
knows where, street. 
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CHILD LIFE 


LAND OF PRIMROSE 


JEANNETTE C. SHIRK 


AVE you been to the Land of Primrose? 
It's past the three white trees, 


And it’s turn to your right and turn to your 
left 


And follow the bumblebees! 


You'll find the flowers drenched with dew 
A-glittering in the sun, 

And crickets hopping everywhere 

And beetles on the run. 


Perhaps you'll find the fairies there, 
I’m sure they dance at dawn; 
Perhaps you'll hear a thrush’s call, 
Perhaps you'll see a fawn. 


But it’s there you may sing of rainbows, 

And of stars, and things untold; 

And it’s there in the breeze of white ‘birds’ 
wings , 

You may fill your arms with gold. 
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THE WARRIOR 


JEANNETTE C. SHIRK 


|M a warrior strong and mighty 
With a helmet and a spear, 

And a hundred foreign nations 

Know me for a man to fear. 


My battalions are undaunted 
When I'm riding at their head. 
Who will dare to say my soldiers 
Are all simply made of lead? 


Who will say my guns and cannon 
Do not raise a frightful din? 

Who will dare to say I'm riding 
On a horse that’s only tin? 


I'm a warrior strong and mighty 
With a helmet and a spear, 
And a hundred foreign nations 
Know me for a man to fear! 
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PARASOL 


HELEN WING 


HAVE a little rocking-chair; it’s very cute, I think; \\ 

It looked so nice and shiny till the day I spilled the ink; \ = 
nl 

oe 


And then it got so black I cried, but I don’t care at all, \ 


\\ 
‘Cause yesterday I bought myself a little parasol! WHY 


It cost a lot of money—a dollar twenty-nine, 
ities! 


But it’s worth the whole wide world to me—this parasol me oe a 
of mine. 


I had a little woolly dog; I pulled him with a string. 
And he'd come bumping back to me as fast as anything. 
When he got broke | felt most sick, but I don’t care at all, 
‘Cause yesterday I bought myself a little parasol! 


It cost a lot of money—a dollar twenty-nine; 


But it’s made of most expensive stuff—this parasol of 
mine. 


I had a little china plate with roses painted on; 


My aunty brought it home to me the day she went to 
town. 


And now it’s broken into bits, but I don't care at all, 
‘Cause yesterday I bought myself a little parasol! 


It cost a lot of money—a dollar twenty-nine; 
But then I'll use it all my life, this parasol of mine. 
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OUR SAND PILE 


ANNA MEDARY 


E have a sand pile in our yard. 


It has just heaps of sand. 
And often I make rivers there, 
Between two strips of land. 


And then | make some mountains high 
And valleys where a town 

Is built of all my oblong blocks, 
The red ones and the brown. 


My sister Jean is only two; 
She mostly likes to play; 

But now she’s learned to make sand tarts, 
She makes some every day! 
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This little artist lives in Chicago. Although she isn’t very 
old, she has a wonderful time coloring pictures. Teddy is 
anxious to see how the painted picture is going to look. 


You Can Paint Pictures 
Just Like Artists Do 


ITTLE girls and boys all over the United States are having 
delightful times painting pictures with these beautiful paints 
that come mounted on a palette. The palette is every bit as 

- large as the real ones that grown-up artists use. 


THE KIDDIE KOLOR KARD 


will be brought to you by your postman in a beautiful box; and besides 
the paints, which look just like the picture above, the box will also have 
brushes in it, and pictures already printed, for you to color just as you 
would like to have them. : 


If you have not yet played with the Kiddie Kolor Kard, you have 
missed more fun than you thought would be possible in a single set of 
paints. Just think, there are twelve beautiful colors, and with them you 
can paint anything in the world whether it is a butterfly or the biggest 
steamship on the ocean! 

ae ee mains al Ce oaatty gaebeees Mother and Daddy will be glad to let you have a set of Kiddie Kolor 
The pictures are not all alike, so you are Kard Palette Paints because they will teach you how to use natural colors 


always surprised to see what kind of pic- and how to place those colors where they belong on the pictures that you 
tures your box has in it. paint. 


Then, when you have used up the pictures that come with the Kiddie 
Kolor Kard, we will send you another set for almost nothing. So, you 
see, you can have all kinds of pictures from now on just as long as the 
paints last. 


Kiddie Kolor Kard paints come in two sizes. The beautiful 
alette with a set of large pictures to paint costs only $1.00. 
he Kiddie Kolor Kard which is a square card, not shaped 

like a palette, will be mailed for 35c. Of course, the square 

Kiddie Kolor Kard does not have so many pictures to paint. 

That is why you will have the most fun and learn more about 

painting when you use the colors mounted on the palette. 


WALLBRUNN, KLING & COMPANY 


327-329 So. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Place Cross Here Place Cross Here [fF 

for Palette and Enclose 

Paints and 35 centsin || 
| Enclose $1.00 Stamps i 


WALLBRUNN, KLING & COMPANY 


PALETTE PAINTS 327 8, Clark St., Chicago, Illinois This is the plain Kiddie 


Please send us a set of Kiddie Kolor Paints as indicated by the ‘‘x” Kolor Kard. It is not 


° . in the square. The money is enclosed, but it is understood that, if the = ° 
Kiddie Kolor Kard paints are not satisfactory for any reason, I can return them withinf.ve shaped like an artist’s 


days after they arrive, and you will ref the money. Address the pack- >veral ni 
This is a picture of the large age this way: P ae : : palette, but several — 
Kiddie Kolor Kard, shaped like © My child’s name is pictures to paint come 
anartist’s palette. If you want with it. 

this set, put an ‘‘x’’ in the square Street Address 

beside the picture. 


Cl ——— 


ae Kiddie KolorKard 





THE CIRCES 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


RIDAY came and the circus was there, 

And Mother said that the twins and | 
And Charles and Clarence and all of us 
Could go out to see the parade go by. 


And there were wagons with pictures on, 

And you never could guess what they had inside. 
Nobody could guess, for the doors were shut, 
And there was a dog that a monkey could ride. 


A man on the top of a sort of cart 

Was clapping his hands and making a talk. 

And the elephant came—he can step pretty far— 
It made us laugh to see him walk. 


Three beautiful ladies came riding by, 
And each one had on a golden dress, 
And each one had a golden whip. 

They were queens of Sheba, I guess. 


A big wild man was in a cage, 

And he had some snakes going over his feet. 
And somebody said, ‘“‘He eats them alive!” 
But I didn’t see him eat. 
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FUZZY WUZZY AT THE CIRCUS 


RAYMOND KELLY 


S Fuzzy Wuzzy sauntered home before the sun went down, 
Beneath a weeping willow tree he spied a weeping clown, 


And on the shoulder of that clown a weeping Thomas cat. 
A sadder pair than they were there together never sat. 
So sorry was the little cub to see the poor things cry, 
That as he gazed upon them there a tear was in his eye. 
“Oh, tell me, Mr. Thomas Cat! Oh, tell me, funny man, 
Why you both feel so very sad,’ our Fuzzy then began. 


Alas! they only wept the more, and made an awful fuss, 

Until in tones of deep despair, they cried, “Please laugh at us!’ 
And really it was very queer to see a clown in tears. 

(I’m sure you've never seen that sight in all your circus years.) 
And so, because he was amused, and wished to be polite, 

Our Fuzzy Wuzzy sat right down and laughed with all his might, 
Which comforted the weeping pair, and made them tell him why 
They felt so very, very bad they simply had to cry. 


You see, their circus had in all exactly fourteen clowns, 

As well as fourteen Thomas cats, Maltese and blacks and 
browns; 

But all the other cats and clowns were funnier than this pair, 

So that the crowd had scarcely seemed to know that they 
were there. 

Then little Fuzzy Wuzzy wiped their many tears away. 

Said he, “Tomorrow you shall see another sort of day.” 

So home to Mother Bear all went, to dine on cheese and 
cake, 

And early on the morrow’s morn all three the road did take. 
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Together down the mountain side the three went hand in 
paw, 
And soon beside the railroad yard the circus lot they saw. 


Through crowds that now had gathered there they quickly 
made their way, 


Until they reached the tiny tent, where clowns’ equipment 
lay. : 

Then rapidly they laid their plans, and soon in the parade, 

Along the main street of the town, the three friends marched 
and played. 


The tomcat played the jew’s-harp well, the clown a slide 
trombone, 


While Fuzzy Wuzzy did his best upon the saxophone. 


Sir Thomas played, in accents sweet, ““The Wearing of the 
Green,” 


While Fuzzy Wuzzy helped the clown to render ‘Molly 
Breen.”’ 


And as they played they also showed how handsprings 
should be turned, 


Till all the rival cats and clowns with jealous envy burned. 


Thus through the streets that rang with mirth they marched, 
until they came 


To where the circus tent’s great flag shone red as any flame. 


Beneath the great white canvas top, in triumph marched 
the three, 


The while the crowd assembled there hurrahed excitedly. 


Then up to Fuzzy Wuzzy came a big musician tall, 
Who said, “Show me your bandsman’'s card, if one you 
have at all.” 


Then Fuzzy, Wuzzy stood quite still and looked down 
at his paws. 
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Said he, “Well then, I'll show you ten,” and showed his shiny 
claws. 


Around and ‘round the sawdust ring did Fuzzy play and walk, 
Except he halted now and then to some small friend to talk; 

For all the children knew that cub and they all loved him, too; 
No wonder his performance there a big attendance drew! 


To make the children laugh still more our hero tried and tried. 
So great was the success he scored he puffed all up with pride. 
He climbed, way up the tent’s main pole with his new saxophone, 
And, swinging from a high trapeze, he blew a lovely tone. 
He swung so high the ropes both broke, and whirling through 
the air, 
Almost as fast as lightning flame, went saxophone and bear. 
Our Fuzzy was so badly scared he thought his end had 
come, 


And even worse was that cub scared when he fell through 
the drum. 


The boom that bursting bass drum made was heard both 
‘far and wide, 

And frightened so the circus zoo the beasts all roared and 
cried. 

Ringmaster Hicks was so annoyed he took a great big 
whip, 

And made the lash sing through the air with angry hissing 

zip. 

‘Round all three of the circus’ rings he chased that frightened 

cub, 


While ‘gainst his ribs poor Fuzzy’s heart went rub-a-dub 
dub-dub. 


At last, by slipping ‘neath the tent, our Fuzzy gained the 
. air, 


And to his native mountain went a sadder, wiser bear. 
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MY AIREDALE DOG 


W. L. MASON 


HAVE a funny Airedale dog, 

He's just about my size, | 

With such a serious-looking face, 
And eyes that seem so wise. 


He looks as if he'd like to laugh, 
But yet his long, straight muzzle 

Gives him a kind of solemn look— 
He surely is a puzzle. 


And he is just as full of tricks 
As any dog could be, 

And we have mighty jolly times 
Because he plays with me, 


And never tries to bite or snap. 
He doesn’t even whine, 

And that is why my Airedale dog 
Is such a friend of mine. 
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GRASSHOPPERS 


DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 


ERE you ever in a stubbly 
field, 
Or in a meadow lot, 
That underneath the August sun 
Was very dry and hot, 
Where a million little grasshoppers 
Were jumping in and out 
And seemed to be excited 
When they heard you walk about? 


SS 
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Well, that’s where I was yesterday,— 
The field on Grandpa's farm; 


You'd think each funny grasshopper 
Was sure I'd do some harm; 
And when at night I was undressed, 
_ My clothes all on a chair, 
I neatly smoothed my petticoat 
And found,—a big grasshopper 
there! 
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MY APPLE TREE 


LOUISE MARTIN 


| HAD a lovely apple 
With great big golden seeds,— 
I dropped them carelessly about 
Among the sun-dried weeds. 


“Twas such a luscious apple, 
I ate right to the core, 

Then just before I threw it down 
I found one big seed more. 


I saved that seed and planted it 
In mother’s garden plot; 

I watched it grow, and watered it 
When summer days were hot. 


And now it is Next Summer, 
And, true as true can be, 
That tiny seed has grown until 

It is a baby tree. 


And Mother says that some day 
I'll find that tree has grown 

As big as those a farmer has, 
With apples of its own. 


I'm glad I had that apple,— 
It’s wonderful to know 

That planting even one small seed 
Will make a big tree grow! 
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““My New Socks Didn't Fall ‘*My Feet Get All Mixed Up 
Down Once.” In My Socks. They Keep 
Falling Down All The Time.” 




































HE new HOLDUP sock with its patented 

elastic woven cuff that has six strands of 

pure heavy rubber woven right in the cuff— 

keeps the sock up on the chubby leg, and there’s 

no falling or pulling to hinder the young athlete 
in iis or her running and’ jumping. 

Think, Mothers what it means to have your 
child wear these HOLDUP socks, no old fash- ~ 
ioned garter to stop the circulation of the blood 
—no trippings because of falling socks—and they 
always stay up and always look neat. 

They come in all the wanted colors, includ- 
ing white, and are made of pure silk lisle. 

The cuff, woven with six strands of pure rub- 
ber, are in the newest Roman stripes, and the 
rubber will last as long as the sock itself. 

They cost no more than the ordinary child’s 
hose and their value is tenfold. 
























































































Assorted colors, also white. Sizes from 5 to 94. 


PRICE 


SO om symigs ber cl st for $2.75 


$9~ = —<@ Spo ——_——2> 


How to Order 


Simply enclose check, money order or cash along with the 
size and color in an envelope and address to us. We will 
fill the order the same day it is received. Address all 
orders to 


MACKEE BELDEN CO. 
IMPORTERS 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 







































PRIZE COLOR 
CONTEST 


WO prizes will be offered to the 

readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize 
to the girl winner and one prize, of equal 
value, to the boy winner. The prizes will 
be awarded to the boy and girl who send 
in the two best color productions of the 
following page. The names of the win- 
ners of the June contest are: BETTY 
HUDSON, 753 De Graw Ave., Newark, 
N. J., and ALBERT O. MILLER, 512 
Ocean Ave., Monterey, Calif. Honorable 
mention: ALETHEA KIRKLING, RUTH 
VAN SICKLE, VIRGINIA MARTIN, 
FRANCIS ROGERSON, ROSE DAVIS and 
ANNE HUNTER. 


The characters of “The Flower Circus” 
should be done in their natural colors. 
Try to be sure that these colors are cor- 
rect. The best colors are made with the 
use of water color paints, but crayons may 
also be used effectively. 


Do you know the natural colors of these 
woodland folk? 


Send your colored page before August 
zoth to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE 
RAND ME€NALLY & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST 
MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR 
CONTEST 


No. 1. MONKEY FLOWER (Mirmulus luteus). So called 
from the Latin word mening s little mimic because of this 
flower's grinning expression. his genus, which includes over 
forty species, also includes the musk plant (M. moschatus). 
Monkey flowers look something like snapdragons, though they 
do not have a closed throat and are found especially in Pacific 
North America. Color, yellow, orange, red, violet or rose 
colored. Time, summer. 


No. 2. DANDELION (Taraxacum officinale). Its name 
comes from the French words, dent de lion, which mean lion's 
tooth. The dandelion, as we all know, has one large bright 
yellow flower and a taping milky perennial root. is is a 
stemless perennial or biennial plant that belongs to the com- 
posite family and is found over the whole of Europe, central 
and northern Asia and North America. The flowers open in 
the morning between 5 and 6 o'clock and close between 8 and 
9 o'clock in the evening. The dandelion is much prized for 
“greens.” Its dried roots are sometimes sold for medicinal 
purposes. 


No. 3. CHEROKEE ROSE (Rosa laevigata). This is a 
climber commonly known as Rosa sinica. It makes a fine hedge 
plant. It has large white single flowers. Time, spring. 


If you would like to know more about the little 


people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


August, 1992 
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THE FLOWER CIRCUS 


IELD MOUSE: Oh, look at the beautiful Tiger 
Lily, the Fritillarus, and Wild Arum! 
Snake: You know, the Fritillarus or Checkered 
Lily was named for me—Snake Head; so you see I, 
too, have my admirers. 
Billy Frog: 1 don’t think the Snap Dragon looks 
very snappy. Do you? 
Potato Bug: Are vou Bugs going to the side show, 
to see the Buffalo Berry and the Giant Cactus from 
Arizona? 
Snake: I much prefer to see Bouncing Bet, the fat 
flower, and Tumble Weed, the acrobat. They say he 
rolls himself into a little ball and tumbles for miles. - ap 5 
Field Mouse: I have set my heart on seeing a Cat- Q 55 Rie if. 
O'’Nine-Tails chase Gill-Over-The-Ground. : — Ss 
Billy Frog: 1f my money holds out, I intend to see 
a June Bug climb Jacob's Ladder. 
Field Mouse: One must be as cool as a Cucumber 
to accomplish that. 
Little Lady Bug: 1 think you miss the best part of 
the whole performance if you don't see the Elephant 


Ears, and those handsome Horse Chestnuts. 
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1.Figer Lily (Lilium tigrinum) 2 Snake's-head (Fritillaria meleagris) $Snaparagon (Antirshinum majus) 4Wild Arum (Arum) See 
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ONG, long ago when the earth was young there 
lived a very beautiful but very unhappy little 
Princess. ‘Her father was King of all the coun- 

tries for miles and miles about but in spite of all his 
riches he couldn’t make the Princess happy. Every year 
as the summer came around and the sun grew bright 
overhead she had to stop playing and stay indoors for 
the hot sun made her ill, and this was the cause of her 
sadness. 

The king had called upon all the doctors in the 
kingdom but none of them could help the 
Princess and at last he had proclaimed 
that whoever should find a way to make 
the Princess happy in the summer should 
have half the kingdom and the Princess’ 
hand in marriage when she grew up. 

Many were the young princes and noble- 
men who racked their brains to think of a 
way to help the Princess but all to no avail. 

At last the news reached a young prince 
who lived on the very edge of the kingdom. 
For a long time he thought about the 
unhappy days the Princess was spending but 
he could not solve the puzzle. Finally he 
said to himself, “I shall ask Old Mother 
Goose as she sails by to-night sweeping the 
skies. Perhaps she will know what to do.” 

That very night as Mother Goose went 
flapping by on her big blue goose, with her 
tall black cap so straight on her head and 


today. 


41 East 42d St. 


Mothers—buy a box of 
**Crayola’’ Crayons 
Color ng 
‘*Mother Goose,’’ 
(above) as described 
in the story will keep 
the children cool. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


August, 1922 


The Story of the Princess and “‘CrayolA” 


her yellow coat and green skirt fluttering in the breeze, 
he told her the whole story. 

“To be sure,” said Mother Goose, “you people are 
very stupid. Go into the green wood yonder and ina 
hollow in the tallest oak you will find the magic box of 
“CrayolA” Crayons. ‘Take it to the King and tell him 
that when the sun grows hot he must take the little 
Princess to a shady spot beneath an oak tree and give 
her these “CrayolA” Crayons with pictures to color. 
She will be happy, for all children love to use ““CrayolA” 
to color pictures, and she will be so cool 
that she will never again be. ill.” Then 
away flapped Mother Goose and away ran 
the Prince to the tallest oak in the green 
wood. 

Great was the joy in the kingdom when 
the Prince arrived with the magic box of 
“CrayolA” Crayons. The little Princess 
clapped her hands with delight at the invit- 
ing box with its twenty-four different 
colored crayons. It was at once given the 
Royal seal for it succeeded in making the 
Princess happy. 

To-day, in stationery and department 
stores the same magical box, known as the 
Rubens Box, No. 24, can be had for 30c, 
and just as it did in the olden days, it 
will make little boys and girls happy to find 
a shady spot and color pictures with 
“CrayolA” Crayons. 


New York 
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FROLIC 


ON THE BEACH 


+ UST watch me dive!”’ said 

| a little water sprite to 

| his brother. 

- “Pooh! I can dive 
| - | deeper than that,” 

Wg answered his brother, 

eee boastfully. 

SEED) So they balanced 

es upon a lily pad for a 

<8’ raft, and then took 
SM icaceae a sudden plunge 
down, down, into the water. 

“Which won? Which won?” croaked the 
frogs. 

“TI did! I did!” said the first. 

“Why, you know that I did!” said the 
second. 

“Well,” croaked a wise old frog, “you both 
jumped before I could blink my eyes open. 
Do it again and I will be the judge.” 

The two sprites climbed again upon the 
lily pad, but, just as they were about to dive, 
the beautiful blossom opened its petals and 
there, on her golden throne, sat the lovely 
Lily Queen, clothed all in her soft white robes, 
with her crown upon her head. 

The little sprites bowed down before her 
at once. 

“T thought that I heard some one quarrel- 
ing,” said the Queen. ‘‘ What is the trouble?”’ 


By GEORGENE FAULKNER—“The Story Lady” 





‘Please, Your Gracious Majesty,’”’ answered 
the first little sprite, ““my brother here says 
that he can dive deeper than I can.” 

“How very foolish for you to quarrel about 
that,’”’ said the Queen. ‘‘Who’s your judge?” 

“I was about to be their judge,” croaked 
the frog. 

“Oh, Your Majesty,” said the second little 
sprite, “I wish that we could have a water 
carnival, and that all the water people could 
test their skill.” 

“Yes, let us have some swimming races,” 
gasped the speckled trout, as he splashed 
through the water and came up to the sur- 
face, blowing air bubbles. 

“We can have one tonight,” said the 
Queen, “‘and we will have a regular frolic in 
the water.” 

“Oh, that’ll be fun, that’ll be fun!”’ shouted 
the sprites in chorus. “Then we can race 
and dive and jump and find out who is the 
winner. Do tell us your plan.” 

““My plan is this,”’ said the Fairy Queen: 
“*T will invite the fairies of the forest to come 
down here on the sandy shore and dance; and 
then they can watch our water carnival. 
They always play in the forest, and they do 
not have the fun we have down here on the 
beach.” 

“Excellent, excellent!’ croaked the frogs 
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in chorus. “If we can have our party on the 
beach as well as in the water, then all could 
join in our fun.” 

““Since we are all agreed,” said the Fairy 
Queen, “I will go over to the forest on this 
big dragon fly coming toward us, and then I 
will invite the Forest Fairy Queen and her 
subjects to our 
carnival.” 

“Why not send 
the message by the 
dragon fly?’ said 
the fish. 

“No,” answered 
the Queen, ‘‘I 
would rather invite 
them myself. The 
forest fairies might 
not understand 
how they could 
frolic with the (| 
water folk. I will <j 
go and explain it.  ¥ 
We must always 
be willing to 
meet our 
friends half- 
way.” 

The ’ drag- 
on fly saw 
the Queen 
waving her : 
golden wand a y 
as a signal, r iz 
so he came j ; 
sailing down ine 
to the lily pond. 

“Do you need my services, Your Majesty?” 
he asked humbly. 

“Yes, my big hydroplane,’”’ answered the 
Queen. “Will you kindly carry me over to 
the forest fairies? I wish them to come to 
our beach party tonight.” 

“Hold on tight to my armored back,” 
said the dragon fly, ‘and I will soon have you 
there.” 
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And mounting upon the dragon fly the 
Fairy Queen was soon skimming rapidly over 
the water and through the sky. It was grow- 
ing dark in the forest, but the little fireflies 
flashed their wings and lighted up the way. 
At last they reached the forest fairies just 
as they were coming out from their flowers 
to dance in the 
forest. The 
flowers were 
closing their 
petal doors for 

ee a the night, while 
: Noa =.- \ all of their 

; fairies danced 


A) 





: } | I itt upon the fair green. 
ne lh The Fairy Queen 

aa Gf ag el yj+ — lived ina large pink 
Lid Fest Ly UIT sie rose, and she was 


dressed all in rose 
“S44 petals with a golden 
4 crown resting upon 
| her ‘golden hair, so 
| that if you happen- 
ed to look down 
into the rose in the 
daytime you would 
never see her hiding 
there. She looked 
up in surprise as 
the dragon fly 
floated down to- 
ward them, and the 
Water Lily Queen 


a 
i¢ ~ 
a Ta bowed before them. 
RN ¢ “You are 
. welcome to 


SS, our ball,” 
said the Rosebud Queen graciously, “but 
why do you come here unattended?” 

“T come from the water world,’”’ answered 
the Lily Queen. “My followers are not free 
to go far from home, for they cannot live in 
the forest, but we would like to have your 
royal court come down to us tonight, and we 
will have a water carnival together.”’ 
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“A water carnival! Impossible!” gasped 
the Rosebud Queen. “My fairies cannot go 
down into the water and play with your 
water sprites and fishes and frogs. You will 
have to hold your own water carnival, while 
we dance here in our fairy ring upon our soft 
carpet of pine needles. You may be free in 
the water, but we are only free upon the 
land.”’ 

“Just a moment, dear Rosebud Queen,” 
answered the gentle white Lily Queen softly, 
“and I will explain our invitation. Our plan 
is this. Could you not come down upon our 
sandy beach and have your dance? Then 
you could watch our pond people in their 
water sports, and we might all join in some 
games together.”’ 

“Oh, I never thought of that,” said the 
Rosebud Queen. ‘‘We will be most pleased 
to come to your beach party.” 

Then such a busy time as they all had! 
The fireflies lighted up the forest, while the 
dragon fly with the Lily Queen upon his back 
led the way, and all the fairies spread their 
wings and flew after her down to the smooth, 
sandy beach. 

At the command of the Lily Z 


Queen a swarm of dragon . 
flies came up from a 


rhe the edge of the 
SS 0 water, and 
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took the 

little fairies 
on their backs 
and gave 
them a long 
hydroplane 
ride out over 


the water—up, up, toward the bright moon- 
beams, and then brought them coasting down 
and landed them safely upon the sandy beach. 
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“Such fun, such fun!” cried all the little 
fairies in glee. ‘We never had such a won- 
derful ride.” 

“The dragon flies can fly over the water as 
well as on the land,” said the Lily Queen. 
“You are safe with them anywhere. As you 
flew over the water did you see the fish dart- 
ing to and fro down below? They tell me 
that the speckled trout has won the swimming 
race. The next event is the long jump by 
the frogs. Come out on this log and we will 
watch them. Why, see, old Goggle-eyes has 
outjumped them all!” The Fairy Queen 
laughed. ‘‘Now our water sprites are diving 
from the lily pads. . Why, I do believe that 
the tiny one has gone down deeper than his 
brother!’ 

“Come, Rosebud Queen, will you go with 
me and award the prizes?” said the Lily 
Queen. 

The Rosebud Queen stood upon that float- 
ing platform of the lily pad and threw dripping 
wreaths of seaweed over the heads of the 
winners. She had never been out on the 
water before and: at first she was a little 

frightened, but in her joy of 

giving pleasure to others 

she soon forgot herself 
and was happy. 
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pond people upon the sandy beach and 
played their games and ran their races. 
And the Rosebud Queen asked the Lily 
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Queen to award the prizes. One tiny fairy 
danced so beautifully that the Lily Queen 
placed a sparkling seaweed crown on her 
head and pronounced her the queen of all 
dancers. 

When they were tired of ila they 
rested upon the sandy shore, while the mer- 
maids swam to the rocks near by and sang 
them sweet songs, and the frogs came out and 
played leapfrog in the moonlight, and then 
croaked out in chorus their evening songs. 

“Would your forest fairies enjoy boat riding 
in the moonlight?” asked the Lily Queen. 

“We have never been in boats. I do not 
know,” answered the Rosebud Queen. “But 
we are willing to do whatever you suggest.” 

The Lily Queen plucked a grass blade and 
blew three shrill notes upon it. Then in- 
stantly the mermaids dived down into the 
water, and each one came up with a tiny boat 
made of a sea shell. And they harnessed the 
fish to these shell boats with long strips of 
strong seaweed. The fish drew the boats as 
near to the shore as they could, and the little 
fairies flew out and settled down in these tiny 
boats. The fish swam near the top of the 
water, drawing the shells over the surface. 
Back and forth they went in the moonlight, 
finally bringing all the little fairies safely 
back to the beach again. 
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Our frolic has.ended and home we must fly 

Before the sun climbs up the morning’s blue 
sky; 

So good-by we will say now, good-by, each 
and all. 

We'll come back every year and we'll have a 
fine ball. 

So the elves of the forest and sprites of the sea 

Can all meet together in gay revelry; 


And if each would, like us, meet his comrades 
half way, 


Then all of the world would be ever so gay. 
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“We never have had a boat ride before,” 
cried all the little fairies, clapping their hands. 
“We have always had a good time at our 
dances, but we never knew what fun it was 
to play near the water. Thank you, pond 
people, for our happy time.” 

“Yes, dear Lily Queen,” said the Rosebud 
Queen, “‘and we thank you for inviting us to 
your water frolic.” 

“‘ And we thank you for coming to our beach 
party and joining in our fun,” said the Lily 
Queen. ‘‘ We never have seen fairies dancing 
in a magic ring, and you have given us much 
pleasure. And now, before we say good-night, 
let us drink to your health.” 

The Lily Queen then gave the fairies some 
small sea shell drinking horns, which were 
filled with the juice from their water plants. 
It was rather bitter for the flower fairies com- 
pared with the sweet nectar and honey which 
the bees gave them, but, nevertheless, they 
drank to the happiness of their hostess, the 
Lily Queen. Then they all drank to their 
own Rosebud Queen, and they made a 
magic ring about both queens and danced 
gaily around them. The fish came to the 
top of the water and blew air bubbles in 
gasping astonishment; and the mermaids 
sang and the frogs croaked their good-night 
song together: 
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AYBE you like to take a bath, and maybe you don't. Some little 
boys and girls really don't like to get wet allover. They cry some- 
times sop lonanne the soap gets into their eyes, but that is mostly 

because they have nothing to play with while Mother washes their hair 
and behind their ears. 


It's heaps of fun to take a bath when you have some funny toys right in 
the bath tub with you. And that’s just what the Tubby Toddle Toys are 
for. The elephant and the cow and the turtle are all made of rubber. 
If you squeeze any. one of them and then let go under the water, it fills up 
full. Then, when you squeeze again, the elephant blows the water out 
through his trunk just like the real elephants in the jungle. The turtle 
squirts the water out through his nose, and the cow plays she is being milked 
just like bossy cows are milked every day on the farms where they live. 


The Postmaster Brings Them If you have no Tubby Toddles to play with you are miss- 

ing a whole bathtub Rll of fun every day. ut we know 

All three of these Tubby Toddles come tied ° that — edi, or Mother nas ve ae oe to 

: you, these three funny toys will surely right there in 

Th in the neatest packages you over. Saw. the tub with you almost the very next time you take a bath. 
he Postman likes to bring toys to children Just ask Mother if that isn’t what's going to happen. 


age it —— to see how happy they 
are when they find their own names on 
bundles meant for them and no one else in WHIT—TOYS 


opi Pormabancpse 9604 Yale Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘ WHIT—TOYS 
Mail 9604 Yale Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Enclose 


s 
This Please mail at once a set of the three Tubby Toddles. One dollar is en- $ 1 oO for 
R closed. If for any reason I should wish to return them after five days, it is under- 
equest stood that you will refund the money. Address the toys to: These 3 
Form My child's name 


To da ay i Street 
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Little Miss Gage Hats 
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Producers of Little Miss Gage Hats 


18 So. Michigan Ave. Fifth Ave. & 37th St. 
Chicago New York 


The 
St. George School 
for Girls 


N IDEAL Boarding and Day School 

for Girls from two years up, furnish- 

ing the atmosphere and training of a real 

home. Sympathetic, intelligent guidance 
in all things. 


A large modern house, well located on 
Chicago’s north side, permits careful atten- 
tion to each girl’s health and happiness. 


The Saint George School for Girls offers 
through its educators—all of whom are 
college graduates—a general curriculum 
maintaining a high standard of education 
from kindergarten through the grammar 
grades. All courses are adapted to the age 
of the girl, and small classes permit con- 
stant personal attention. Domestic Sci- 
ence, French, and Expression also make up 
the course of study. Special courses in 
Piano and Dancing are given when desired. 


Throughout the school year great empha- 
sis is placed on expression—on the develop- 
ment of the personality of the child, and her 
appreciation of the beautiful. By means of 
frequent recitals, plays and pageants, the 
children have the opportunity to put into 
actual use those ideas they have embodied 
from class room instruction. 


Call or write for detailed information 


The St. George School for Girls 
Office hours 9:00 A. M. to 12:00 daily 
MRS. MADELINE SEYMOUR 


840 Montrose Ave. CHICAGO 
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AR, far away from the 
United States, in a 
South American coun- 

try that is little known and 
seldom visited, a great lake, 
miles and miles ‘long, is 
nestled high up among mighty 
mountains. 

Near the side of the lake is 
a city and the name of the 
city is La Paz, which means 
“the. peace.” 

This city has many houses 
in it, gay, pretty houses they 
are, though not one least 
bit convenient to live in 
for they have no faucets 
where one may get a 
drink, nor are there even 
pumps! There are no 
bathrooms or electric 
lights or gas stoves in 
this city of South Amer- 
ica or any of the nice 
things that folks in the 


United States like to have in their homes. 
But all the same, the houses are gay and 
pretty. Each is made of stone painted in 
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AN IMPROMPTU PICNIC IN BOLIVIA 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
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bright colors and topped 
with a gaudy red roof 
of tile. 

As she sat crouched 
on the ground in front 
of her home one warm 
afternoon, grateful for 
the gentle breeze from 
off the lake, Inda 

thought what a fortunate 
little girl she was and how 
glad she was that she had 
such a nice home. She didn’t 
think how glad she was she 
lived in that country in- 
stead of any other because 
she didn’t know there were 
other countries. She had 
never been to school and had 
never seen a book. That 
wasn’t because her parents 
were too poor to send 
her to school. To be sure 
waa, they were very, very 
poor, most folks 


would think, but as there were no schools to 
go to, being rich or poor made no difference 
about going. 
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So Inda, when she wasn’t working, helping 
her father or mother, sat in the shade or in 
the sun, according to the weather, and won- 
dered what she would do when she grew up 
big, and where the llamas going slowly by her 
home came from, and what she would be 
likely to have for dinner, and when her mother 
would get her new dress woven, and wasn’t 
it almost dinner time now. 

And just then, before she had had time 
to get very 
hungry, a 
weary looking 
llama stopped 
directly in 
front of her 
and looked 
longingly at 
her, as much 
as to say, 
“Now that I 
am home, 
aren’t you 
glad to see 
me?” 

Inda jumped 
up briskly, 
ran to the 
little beast, 
and patted it 
tenderly. 

“I wasn’t 
looking for 
you so soon, 
gentle one,” she said kindly, and any one 
looking on would have known that the llama 
was a family pet—none other would have been 
spoken to so intimately by such a little girl. 

Inda’s father stepped from behind the llama, 
where he had been arranging the empty bags 
the llama had carried, and laughed heartily. 

“You would not have said ‘gentle one’ if 
you had seen him an hour ago!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Never have I seen a creature so furious!”’ 

Inda’s brother and sister came out of the 
tiny house when they heard fheir father 
laugh. Laughter was none too common, for 
Inda’s father worked hard and usually came 
home too tired for anything but food and sleep. 
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“That Spaniard! Little he knows about 
llamas!’’ said the father scornfully. “He 
should live in Bolivia all his days, and his 
fathers before him if he wants to know any- 
thing! I say to him, ‘My fathers were the 
Incas, here long ages before yours left the 


country you call Spain. I do not have those 


things you call books! No! But I know 


- from my fathers and their fathers before 


them. Years and years have we driven the 
llamas, loaded 
with their 
burdens, up 
and down 
these mighty 
mountains.’ ” 

“Yes, but, 
Father,”  in- 
terrupted the 
older _ sister, 
‘‘what had 
that to do 
with the llama 
today?”’ Her 
father’s pride 
in his Indian 
ancestry was 
an old story 
to her and 
she wanted to 
hear the joke 
of today. 

“You should 
wait,’ ‘he 
replied shortly. ‘“Inda here, she is more 
Indian than you—she waits silently. To 
her will I tell the story. 

“That foreigner and his queer ways! Want- 
ing to hurry!” he continued. “Too big a 
load he put upon my llama, though I told 
him one hundred pounds—fifty toaside. But 
he did not heed. Sixty he put in each sack— 
sixty pounds. And when my llama lay down 
and refused to move, a stick he got and 
poked.” 

And then the father laughed again loud and 
long and the children thought they would 
nearly perish of curiosity. 

“But I need not have worried,” he finally 
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added. ‘“‘That llama blew his wet breath 
through shut teeth until that Spaniard was 
wet as from rain—wet and ashamed and 
sorry ! 

“ “Away with you,’ said he to me, ‘and 
take your day’s wage and come not again 
until the 
morrow!’ ”’ 

“So you 
do not have 
to work more 
this day?” 
said Inda’s 
mother eager- 
ly. She had 
come to the 
door un- 
noticed. 

“That is 
true,” replied 
the father. 

“Then let 
us go and get 
the rushes for 
the new 
beds,’’ she 
said gaily. 


“Let the little Vain! FARA 
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behind us and, 
we shall make 
a party.” 

Such clap- 
ping of hands 
and dancing 
as there was 
then! A 
party! A boat ride and new beds—all in 
one day! It was almost too much for a little 
Bolivian to believe. 

The father hurried to put the llama in the 
tiny yard back of the house where it could 
munch a meager meal at leisure. The mother 
hurried to pack some tiny, coarse cakes in a 
clean white cloth, while the three children 
helped get the thongs ready for the rushes, 
carried out the paddles, and made themselves 
ready. So very soon the little family was 
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finding its way down to the edge of the lake 
where the balsa (boat) was tied ready for use. 

For the journey out the father stood in the 
stern of the little craft and paddled, while 
Inda curled up in the tip of the prow and the 
others sat huddled together in the center. 
Coming 
home, when a 
great pile of 
freshly gath- 
ered rushes 
would be 
floating on a 
rush-made 
raft behind 
the balsa, 
then the two 
older children 
could perch 
on the top of 
that and the 
balsa would 
not be so 
crowded. 

Never had 
Inda felt so 
gay. Wasn't 
it a fortunate 
thing that 
the strange 
Spaniard had 
been. cross to 
the llama and 
had got him- 
self sprayed 
for a punish- 
ment! Inda 
giggled .at the 
thought. But for that she would still be 
sitting in the shade under the coarse little 
awning, instead of floating along on this 
lovely lake surrounded by lofty mountains. 
Her mother, too, was gay and happy at the 
unexpected holiday, and hummed a little 
chant as she lay in unaccustomed idleness in 
the little balsa. 

All too soon they reached the shore where 
the rushes grew. 

It was fun to watch her father and brother 
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Way back, years ago, when | 
Johnny Gruelle was a little bit of 
a fellow, his parents bought him 


A Chautauqua 
Industrial Art 


DESK 


And with this desk Johnny Gruelle 
got his inspiration to be a great artist. 
Here with this equipment were born the 
stories and figures which delight children 
all over America. Here also many other 
noted Americans got their first guidance. 

The Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk 
goes back to first principles’in the enter- 
tainment, amusement and instruction of 
children in the home. 


For a third of a century, children 
fortunate enough to possess it have been 
quietly pushing to the front— 












































































































































—first at home 
—then in classes at school 


—and afterward in the arts, trades, 
vocations and professions 




















At a rate of twenty thousand a month, chil- 
dren all over the world are being made happy 
by becoming owners of Chautauqua Industrial 
Art Desks—the greatest single piece of educa- 
tional equipment on the market. 

In every part of the civilized wor!d, parents 
are daily having the opportunity of finding out 
the individual traits of their children, seeing 
these traits developed so that the children are 
becoming leaders. We have a folder telling all 
about this Desk, giving illustrations of its use 
and giving opinions of such great educators as 
Mary Bradford, Chas. W. Eliot, Winnifred 
Sackville Stoner, Marion Lansing and Johnny 
Gruelle himself. 




































































Send for your copy right now. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Indiana, U. S. A. 























The largest organization in the world devoted exclusively to 
the production and distribution of a single educational equip- 
ment for the use of children in the home. 
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cut the rushes. Inda, herself, was much too 
small to help, but she could hold out the 
thongs used for binding the bunches and hand 
them out, one at a time, as needed. And this 
was such fun! 

Then, when plenty of rushes for new beds 
for each member of the family had been gath- 
ered, Inda and her mother and sister waded 
to shore and the picnic began. It wasn’t 
much of a picnic some folks might have 
thought—just coarse little cakes with a bit of 
fruit—but Inda thought it very wonderful. 
For instead of eating silently in the tiny 
little room that was the main part of her 
home, she was sitting on the shore of the 
great lake of Bolivia. This was miles and 
miles long and very wide, and so deep out in 
the middle that it was said that a line dropped 
a thousand feet deep would not come to the 
bottom. Indeed, Inda had heard that there 
was no bottom, but, of course, she knew better 
than that—how else would the water stay in 
and hold their little boat? 

Until the sun began to sink behind the 
peaks of the mighty mountains, the little 
family stayed on the shore. Then, in the 
rapidly gathering twilight, they climbed into 
the balsa, fixed a comfortable place for the 
brother and sister on the rushes, and the 
journey home was begun. 

Inda meant to watch the stars as they came 
out, one by one, for she could see them so 
wonderfully well there in the clear mountain 
air. She counted one, two, three, four— 
and then the restful motion of the boat made 
her so sleepy, so very sleepy, that she forgot 
all about stars and nestled down to sleep in 
her mother’s lap. Not even when home was 
reached did she really wake up, for her father 
carried her tenderly into the house and laid 
her on her bed of rushes off in a corner of the 
room. 

Only once did she speak as he laid her 
down. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful,’ she whispered, 
happily? .““The ride, the picnic, and the 
stars—all just because our llama wouldn’t 
carry too much! I’m a lucky little girl!” 
And then she went to sleep. 
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THE MAGICIAN 
OF ONCE-UPON-A-TIME LAND 


By MAXINE DAVIS 


NCE upon a time when the world was 
() young there lived a fairy prince, a 
magician. This magician lived in a 
land lighted by day by the most golden sun- 
light that ever slanted down elm leaves to 
make dancing patterns on the pansy beds, and 
silvered by night with moonglow the delicate 
color of frost. 

Daily this magician sat in regal state, under 
an azure and’ white canopy held aloft by a 
good brown pillar, watching the miracle of the 
unfolding gooseberry bush and _ listening to 
the symphony of the birds. And looking out 
Over his broad domain, the magician would 
see dainty princesses step out of rosebuds, 
and ugly dwarfs lurking in the shadows 
behind the syringas, and castles rearing noble 
towers. It was a fair land the magician 
looked upon! 

“Hans! Hans! Aren’t you ever going to 
school?” his mother would call impatiently. 
And then, alas, the magician would rub his 
eyes and would move slowly from beneath 
his canopy, which was straightway changed 
into his mother’s old blue-and-white checked 
apron, held into the form of a tent by a 
broomstick. 


Hans Christian Andersen did so dislike to 
go toschool! He was very late, he knew, and 
it was hard to put aside his beautiful dreams 
for dull books. It was not until he tried to 
write the fairy tales, that took such rainbow 
colors in his mind, that he regretted that he 
had not studied more when he was a boy, so 
that he might have the language at his com- 
mand in which to put those lovely fancies on 
paper for other little boys and girls to know 
and love. And then, you see, when he was 
a grown man, Hans Andersen had to return 
to his lessons. 

Today, knowing the teacher would be very 
angry because he was tardy, and because he 
had not learned his “‘sixes,’”’ he gathered a 
great bunch of wild flowers. 

“T am late because I wanted to bring you 
these, sir,” he said, when he finally entered 
the schoolroom. But the teacher knew why 
Hans was late; knew that he preferred to sit 
and dream. And knew why he had brought 
the flower offering. So he turned to the little 
fellow and said severely, ‘“‘You will wait 
after school, Hans Andersen!”’ 

You see, Hans was really the son of a cob- 
bler who lived in the old town of Odeuse, in 
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Denmark. Hans was born long ago, in 1805. 
His father was not a very successful business 
man, and he liked better than making shoes 
to sit building castles in the air, just as his 
little son. did, only he never tried to make his 
dreams known to other people. But he loved 
to read the few books that he owned, and he 
also loved to make wonderful toys for young 
Hans. 

This was all very nice, but it did not make 
enough money. One day it seemed as though 
Fortune’s wheel were about to turn for the 
Andersens, for the squire’s lady sent a piece 
of silk to be made into a pair of dancing slip- 
pers; and the squire himself said that if the 
lady were pleased with these dancing slippers 
the cobbler might come and have a house and 
garden, and be the shoemaker for the great 
squire. 


Such excitement as was felt in the Andersen 
family! All waited anxiously for the slippers 
to be done. But alas! The lady was sadly 
disappointed, and she said she could not possi- 
bly have such a shoemaker! Besides, she 
declared, he had quite spoiled her bright piece 
of silk! 

Now Hans’ mother was not a very wise 
woman, and she was very discontented. 
Sometimes she let Hans do whatever he liked, 
which was not at all good, because thoughtful 
mothers know better than little boys what is 
good for them. And sometimes she ignored 
him entirely. 

Hans’ grandmother, though, was a very 
kind old lady who always brought Hans 
a bunch of flowers. Hans loved flowers, 
and would always say to his grandmother, 
“Flowers know I love them. They grow for 
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me!’’ And she would nod her head under- 
standingly and smile with her sweet blue 
eyes. Hans was very fond of her. Every nice 
grandmother in his fairy tales is just like his! 

Hans also had many friends among the 
grownups of the village. He liked to go to 
hear them talk, and tell stories, and all the 
time he listened, he stored them up in his 
mind and many years later told them to other 
children. His books are still telling about 
“The Tinder Box”’ and “‘ The Fellow Traveler” 
and ‘‘The Wild Swans” and “The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier’ and ‘The Emperor’s New 
Clothes” and ‘‘The Flying Trunk’”’ and many 
other stories he liked and wanted you to know. 

As we have already seen, Hans not only 
listened to stories and dreamed new ones, 
but he acted them out, too. When he was 
still a little boy he made a toy theater, 
dressed up some puppet actors and played 
with them a great deal. 

But he played alone, for other boys and 
girls in those days did not like Hans, and 
he was afraid of them because"they laughed 
at him. When he told them about the 
princess he knew whose brothers were 
turned into swans, or about the beautiful 
Snow Queen, or about the castles he owned, 
they thought it very funny indeed, because 
they knew Hans was not telling the facts 
as they saw them. They shouted at him 
scornfully when he said he was going to 
Write, because you see poor men’s sons 
did not write very much in those 
days. And all the children thought 
Hans was joking. 

Finally his father died. Then his 
mother married another man, and 
poor little Hans was more lonely 
and neglected than ever. The chil- 
dren teased him and 
teased him, and he felt 
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the world was very unkind to him and his 
play-dreams. 

Hans was a homely boy, with long legs, and 
a face that was homely unless you looked hard 
and saw the promise behind it. Asa boy he 
was undoubtedly the ugly duckling he wrote 
about so tenderly many years afterward. And 
in those early days he felt himself driven from 
the barnyard, his home, into the wide world. 
Nobody seemed to want this poor little fellow. 

And so he set out for the city of Copen- 
hagen. He expected a great many hardships, 
but, until he tried to make his living, he did 
not know how hard the world could be for an 
ugly duckling that has not been discovered by 
swans to be one of them. 

But like many of his own fairy tales, it all 
ended happily. Hans became known as the 
writer whose dreams and stories made him 
beloved by children all over the world. And 
that wasn’t the best of it! The best of it was 
that he was able to tell those stories to folks 
who loved them, and understood them, and 
were made happy by them. 

Then, indeed, Hans Christian Andersen was 
grateful for all the hardships of his youth, for 
they made him understand others and help 
them in his own quaint way. And later he was 
especially grateful for all the happiness he 

knew because of having 
suffered first. 

And he came to be the magi- 
cian who could say, “Open, 
Sesame!”’ for young folk and 
old folk of all time; a magician 
who could help them to forget 
all ugliness as he led them 
through the golden gates of 
Once-Upon-a-Time. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
START YOUR OWN 
LIBRARY 


OULDN'T you like a library of your very own? 

\\) Full of books that are just your size? If you are 
real little, you can start with wonderful fairy 

tales, nursery stories and animal stories. Make friends 
with the Cotton Tails, the Brownies and Puss in Boots. 


Then as you grow older your library will grow older 
with you. If you are in second grade, you will want to 
know about birds, plants, Reynard the Fox, Child Life 
in the Colonies, and many others. 


When you are big and eight, you can read the wonderful 
stories of coal, wool, iron, flax and glass. Fascinating 
history stories, the thrilling lives of Daniel Boone and 
George Washington. The nine- and ten-year-olds each 
have a set of their own. 


When teacher asks who knows about the children who 
lived way back when the men of Boston had their tea- 
party, be the first one to tell her. On those tramps with 
Mother and Dad, tell them about the birds and plants 
you see along the road. Curl up in your tent in the yard 
and let Fuzz tell you all about that far-off land, Japan. 


What did Jack do after he climbed the bean stalk? 
Do you know that your tablecloth comes from a plant? 
Play with the Three Billy Goats Gruff. 


All of these stories are in the JUNIOR LIBRARY. 
We have made them just right for little children. Each 
book is just thirty-two pages long and is bound in limp 
linen. There are twenty separately bound books in each 
volume, and five volumes in all. 


Each volume of twenty books is enclosed in a beautiful 
Jacket Cover. This is of a specially made fabric that looks 
like and is as durable as leather. The artistic design is 
embossed and hand colored. When the books are en- 
closed and the tape tied it looks just like one large book, 
a book that you will be proud to have in your library. 


You will want this library. From hundreds of famous 
books for children we have selected a hundred of the best. 
These are the stories that help to make childhood the 
wonderful thing it is. They are the classics of children’s 
literature. 


If you will look in some of the recent issues of CHILD 
LIFE, you will see our advertisement which tells more 


about this library. Or else write to us and we will send 
you all of the details. 


The D. C. KREIDLER CO. (Not Inc.) 
910 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Also Publishers of Junior Home Magazine 
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Conducted by HARRIET MICHAEL 


Former State Chairman of the Better Films Committee of the Illinois Congress of Mothers and of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 


O has ever heard of a Bachelor 
You may have a very nice 
Bachelor Uncle, whom you love very 


Daddy? 


much, but you must 
admit that a Bachelor 
Daddy is an entirely 
new kind of relative. 
At any rate, the five 
little motherless and 
fatherless children in 
this film story knew 
that the great big 
smiley man would love 
them and be a real 
father to them even 
if he was called ‘“‘the 
Bachelor Daddy.” 
The first part of the 
motion picture shows 
the Smiley Man saying 
good-by to the Beau- 
tiful Lady, whom he 
expects to marry very 
soon. She is very 
unhappy because he 
is going away, but he 


explains that his silver mines in Mexico are 
in danger of being destroyed by Mexican 
bandits unless he can reach there in a very 
We next see him leaving a train 


short time. 
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Present Chairman of Better Films Committee of the Chicago Woman's Aid 


which has stopped in the Middle of Nowhere, 
for, as far as he can see, there is nothing in 
sight but sagebrush growing on the ground 


for miles around, and, 
in the distance, blue- 
black hills which do 
not look very inviting. 

Our Smiley Man 
keeps right on smiling, 
and in a short time an 
Indian appears, lead- 
ing the tiniest, sturdi- 
est little donkey you 
have ever seen. The 
Smiley Man thinks 
that he is altogether 
too heavy for the don- 
key, but the Indian 
reassures him, and 
after our Smiley Man 
has doubled up his 
knees to keep his feet 
from dragging, away 
they go trotting to- 
wards the mountains. 
And, do you know, 


that little donkey looks just exactly as 
though he hadn’t a care in the world, or a 
load on his back! 

The Smiley Man is next seen arriving at the 
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mines, where he is greeted by the Superin- 
tendent of the Mines, and five of the liveliest 
children you can imagine. There is Betty, 
the eldest, who is about eight years old; the 
Twins, who are about six; then shy Little 
Sister, and, best of all, the most adorable 





Baby in the world. He is about two and a 
half years old, and you will want to pick him 
right out of the picture and give him a real 
bear hug. But oh, how they need their little 


mother’s love and care! There are buttons 
off of shoes, stockings down, clothes wrong- 
side-out, and hair a tumbled mass. We all 
know how soon the Little Mother would have 
straightened out all of the tangles and what a 
lot of kissing and cuddling there would have 
been. The Baby, who hardly reaches the 
Smiley Man’s knees, holds out his arms to 
him, and the Smiley Man holds him very 
closely, for he is just finding out how won- 
derful it is to have a little child love him. 

The next scene is very sad as there has been 
a fight with the Bandits and the Father of the 
little children has been shot. The Father asks 
the Smiley Man to take care of his little chil- 
dren, and he promises that he will be a father 
to them. 

We next see the Smiley Man, who is now a 
Bachelor Daddy, with the five active restless 
children on board a Pullman car. My! but 
those children are excited, for they have never 
been on a train before. They visit all of the 
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other people in the coach. Some people like 
their visits and some do not. The Baby finds 
one lady who has a box of candy and very 
soon all five are crowding around her. The 
Bachelor Daddy thinks this would be a very 
good time to take a much needed rest, and he 
steals away to a quiet corner of the coach. 
A trainman appears and calls out, “‘ Luncheon 
ready in the dining car! Luncheon ready in 
the dining car!” and all, except the children, 
leave the coach to go to the diner for their 
luncheon. 

We next see Betty, the eldest, trying on the 
hat of the lady who does not like children. 
She looks at herself in the glass and thinks 
it is very becoming. She tries on a fur coat, 
which drags on the floor, and then and there 
she decides that this would be a splendid 
opportunity to have a parade. Everyone of 
those naughty children visits the different 
seats in the car and finds something to wear. 
Very soon they are seen parading up and down 
the coach, dressed in every sort of wearing 
apparel. One of the Twins is playing a saxa- 


phone, which he found nicely packed away, 
and the little fat darling of a Baby follows the 





others up and down the coach, wearing some- 
one’s large hat with a streaming veil, and 
someone’s vest and collar. He is as ser- 
ious as a judge and has not the least idea 
that he is naughty. The people come back 
to the coach to find everything at sixes and 
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geveris, and, of course, the poor Bachelor 
Daddy is blamed for it all. He apologizes 
over and over again, and tries to match up 
coats and vests and dresses and hats and veils. 
He is a very happy man when he reaches his 
own home with his five little mischief-makers. 
He feels that they need a mother, or even a 
stepmother, but the best that he can do is to 
find a stepladder on which he places them, 
after they have been bathed and brushed and 
combed and made presentable. You may rest 
assured that the only time those children are 
quiet is when they are on that stepladder, 
where the Bachelor Daddy counts noses to 
see if they are all there. 

Of course, the Bachelor Daddy has not for a 
moment forgotten the Beautiful Lady. We 
next see him telling her that he has a great 
surprise for her that he will show her when 
she and her mother come to dine with him 
that evening. In the scene following, the 
Bachelor Daddy has gathered the little ones 
around him on a large davenport in the 


library, and is explaining to them that they 
are to meet the Beautiful Lady and that they 
must be very good and must curtsy very nicely 


when they are introduced, for the Bachelor 
Daddy does so want the Beautiful Lady to 
love them. As he leaves the room, those five 
children are seen making the lowest curtsies 
to each other, for they want to please their 
Bachelor Daddy. 
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We next see the Beautiful Lady and her 
mother at the table waiting for the surprise, 
which the Beautiful Lady is sure is another 
lovely ring. But when Betty is brought in 
by the Bachelor Daddy, the Beautiful Lady 
does not look at all pleased; when the Twins 


are presented and make a most beautiful 
curtsy, she frowns; when shy Little Sister 
comes, she is very angry, and when the dear 
little fat Baby comes trotting in and curtsies so 
low that he almost tumbles over, she is ready 
to cry. Now the Bachelor Daddy has found 
that loving little children is the most delight- 
ful thing in the world, and he cannot under- 
stand why the Beautiful Lady is so distressed. 
He hurries the children out of the room, and 
the last of this scene shows them running 
upstairs as fast as their little legs can carry 
them. And the baby is three steps behind, 
for he is so little. 

Then we see the Bachelor Daddy telling 
the Beautiful Lady and her mother about his 
promise to the father of the little children, 
but they do not seem very much interested. 
In the meantime the children find time hang- 
ing heavily on their hands, and we see them 
preparing to amuse themselves. They have 
found that the fine old library table will be a 
splendid foundation for tables and chairs, 
which they have built into a mountain, and 
one of the Twins adds a chair to the very 
top. We see him rocking back and forth, as 
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the other Twin, who is standing on the floor, 
signals with his hands just how far the Twin 
on the mountain may rock. Each time he 
swings back and forth you see the lower table 
almost topple over, and there is a breathless 
moment before he finally falls—with tables, 
chair and all. This crash brings the Bachelor 
Daddy and the Beautiful Lady and her mother 
rushing to the room, and the Beautiful Lady 
insists that the 
children be sent to 
a boarding school, 
before she marries 
the Bachelor Daddy. 
He begs her to al- 
low him to keep 
the baby, but she 
will not. 

In the scene fol- 
lowing, the Bachelor 
Daddy is seated at 
his desk in his office 
and he looks very 
unhappy. His Sec- 
retary, who is a 
pretty girl, sees 
that he is very 
much troubled. He 
tells her about the 
Baby. She loves 
little children and 
begs him to allow 
her to take the 
Baby, as her mother 
will take care of him while she is at the 
office. In the picture following, you see the 
lovely young girl at her home, cuddling that 
dear little Baby, and you are very happy for 
her as well as for the Baby. 

We next see the Bachelor Daddy visiting 
at the home of his Secretary and telling her 
that he is to be married very soon and would 
like to borrow the Baby for just one night. He 
has a big bag of lollipops in his pocket and 
he gives the Baby one for each hand. And 
the Baby takes a little bite of one and then of 
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the other—just as babies do. The Bachelor 
Daddy carries the Baby off, but his love for 
the Baby is greater then his judgment, for 
he feeds the Baby everything imaginable— 
grapes, nuts, candy, cake and more lollipops, 
The next morning the dear little boy is ill. He 
cries for the other children and the Bachelor 
Daddy tells him that they will all be at home 
inashort time. The Secretary hears that the 
Baby is ill and we 
next see her ten- 
derly caring for the © 
little fellow, who is 
still at the Bachelor 
Daddy’s home. 
When the Bachelor 
Daddy sees how 
much the Secretary 
loves the Baby and 
how much the other 
children love the 
Secretary, he sud- 
denly surprises 
himself by finding 
out that all of this 
time he has been 
loving the Secretary 
himself! 

That night the 
children write a 
note to the Secre- 
tary telling her how 
much they need her 
love, and they all 
sign their names—the Baby signing with an 
X, because he is too little to write. The 
Bachelor Daddy is next seen at the Secretary’s 
home, showing her the note and asking her 
whether he may not also sign his name to it. 

The last scene shows the Daddy, who is no 
longer a Bachelor, and the lovely Secretary, 
who is now the Daddy’s wife, looking lovingly 
at their twins in a baby carriage. But they 


also find time to throw kisses to those five 
lively children, playing about in the great 
garden. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE’S PRINCESS 


By PATTEN BEARD 
CHARACTERS 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, in usual Crusoe dress with 
umbrella. 

FRIDAY, blackened and barefoot, with a long dress 
of red cotton print draped around him like a 
tunic. 


THE PRINCESS in a glittering dress with spangles, 
necklaces, and over her head a long scarf. 


This little dialogue may be acted upon a stage 
indoors where green plants represent Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island. Or, if 
you wish, it may be 
given outdoors in suit- 
able surroundings. 


The curtain rises show- 
ing Robinson Crusoe 
stepping through the 
tangled shrubbery, fol- 
lowed by Man Friday. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE: 
How good it is to be 
here again, Man Fri- 
day! It has seemed 
as if I must get back 
here to see my Island 
again. It is the very 
Island, isn’t it? And 
the ship will not call 
for us till nightfall. 
We have a whole day 
to explore again. | 
Wish it were longer! 


RED JOE, with red bandanna 
( kerchief and wide-brimmed hat. 
BLUE JIM, with blue bandanna 
THE PIRATES ( kerchief and wide-brimmed hat. 
BLACK JOHN, with black ker- 
chief and wide-brimmed hat. 
A SEA CAPTAIN and SAILORS in sailor dress. 


MAN FRIDAY: We need not go back. We 


might stay on here forever, Master! I know 


what I shall do. I 


ae | Shall catch me a par- 
im i nh rot and tame it. 

oii ROBINSON CRUSOE: 
Would that it were 
possible! (Szghs.) Alas! 
I must continue my 
trip to buy merchan- 
dise in the Indies. For 
that did I charter the 
Sea Captain’s vessel! 
It cannot be changed 
—but it was a good 
thing to stop off and 
see our beloved Island 
again while the vessel 
made its trip to a 
neighboring isle for 
a cargo of coconuts. 
They will be back here 
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for us by nightfall. (He looks to right and left.) 
Which way should it be to our cabin, Man 
Friday? 
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MAN FRipay (going to the shrubbery and 
looking about): I think, Master, it should be 
about here that our path lies; only, now, it is 
overgrown—hark! I hear something! (He 
turns his ear in listening attitude, and holds his 
hand to it to catch the sound.) Do you not 
hear something, Master? 

ROBINSON CRUSOE: It is no more than a 
parcel of monkeys chattering! ([Laughs.] 
No, Man Friday! No human beings ever 
have come here to live! You do mistake the 
monkeys’ chatter! 

MAN FRIDAY: Hide, Master! Into the 
shrubbery! I hear footfalls! Quick! [He 
hides and ROBINSON CRUSOE, after lingering 
a moment to listen, hides also.) 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (in whisper): Pirates, 
Man Friday! Have you your good blade 
within your belt? 

MAN FRIDAY (feeling in his belt and hiding 
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so that the audience can see him though the other 


half of the stage cannot): 
blade is here. Aye! 


[Enter PIRATES leading a captive PRINCESS who is 
bound with long strips of cotton cloth and held 
between two PIRATES, RED JOE and BLUE Jim] 


PRINCESS (wailing): Oh, do let me go! 
Do let me go! I will give you a fortune if only 
you will let me go back to my father who is 
King of the Parrot Kingdom! Oh, let me go! 

BLACK JIM: Enough ofthat! Keep quiet! 
We don’t want any more fortune! Here in 
this sack I have all—all—all the money of 
your father’s princely hoard—we’ve got it 
here already! 

PRINCESS: Alas! Did you take that, too? 
Oh, woe! Alas! Alas! 

BLUE JIM: Now, Princess, you keep quiet 
or I shall have to tie up your mouth. It will 
go hard with you if you don’t stop! You stay 
here! (RED JOE and BLUE JIM tie the PRIN- 
CESS to a tree where she sits helpless, hands tied 
in front of her.) 


Aye! My good 


[During this time FRIDAY has been motioning to 
ROBINSON CRUSOE fo lie low, though it is evident 
that CRUSOE can barely restrain himself and keep 
hidden. It is evident that he wishes to spring al 
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the PIRATES even though MAN FRIDAY advises 

waiting.| 

BLACK JOHN: Now then, are you ready? 
Are you ready? 
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BLUE JIM: Wait a minute! 

RED JOE: The Princess must be blind- 
folded before we begin! Tie something about 
her eyes! (Aside.) Don’t let her see where we 
are hiding the treasure—it wouldn’t be safe! 
[They tie a bandage around the PRINCESS’ head so that 

her eyes are covered and then they appear to hunt 

about to right of the stage until they find a certain 
stone.] 

BLACK JOHN (under his breath): There! 
(Indicates stone.| Dig! 

BLUE JIM: Where’s the spade? Where’s 
the spade? 

BLACK JOHN: Back there in the forest. 
I left it. 

BLUE JIM: Then you must go after it and 
bring it here! 

BLACK JOHN: After you gave me all the 
hard work of carrying that sack of treasure! 
No! You or Red Joe must get it—not I! 
No! Not I! 

RED JOE: 
go for it! 

BLUE JIM: Why quarrel? There is time 
enough to quarrel when we distribute and 
share the treasure—not now! We can all go 


You left it, Black John! You 


back after the spade and the other things left 
behind. There is more than one alone can 
carry! 
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BLACK JOHN: Then I stay here and guard 
the treasure till you two return! I can watch 
and see that the Princess does not ran away! 








The Princess cannot escape while I am here! 


[Yawns.] Oh, I’m tired! 

BLUE JIM and RED JOE (together): No, 
you don’t! Do you think we’ll trust you? 
You come along! [Laughing]. You guard 
the treasure alone—why, off you’d go with it! 
That’s what you’d do! 

BLACK JOHN: It would be a wise thing for 
a Pirate todo. Well, I come along too! Are 
you sure the Princess is safe if we leave her? 
Are you sure she cannot escape? 

BLUE Jim and RED JoE: She is bound 
tight! Leave the treasure bag! Cover it 
so! (They cover it with shrubbery.| 
[They leave the stage, stepping back through the bushes 

the same way as they came, stopping to look back 

once or twice to see that the PRINCESS is safe.] 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (to Friday): Hist! Here 
is our chance! Quick! [He steps from hiding 
and runs to the PRINCESS.] Poor lady! The 
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Pirates have gone but for an instant, maybe! 
Make no sound! I will set you free! [He 
quickly unbinds the PRINCESS, while FRIDAY 
runs for the bag of treasure and lifts it from 
among the leaves.| 

MAN FRIDAY: Master! Master! Follow 
me! I know a cave where we can hide! 


Quick! This way! 

PRINCESS: The Pirates have a cave! It 
may be the same one! Is there no other 
place? 


ROBINSON CRUSOE: 
It is the Pirates! 
ing? 

MAN FRIDAY: 
we are caught! 

PRINCESS: 
caught! 

[Enter on stage a SEA CAPTAIN followed by SAILORS. | 

SEA CAPTAIN: Why, Crusoe! Here you 
are! We came thinking to see your island 


Hark! I hear voices! 
Which way are they com- 
We are caught! Master, 


Alas! Oh, alas! We are 





with you. Our boat is tied by the big rock 
over there! [Smzling, he points. Then he 
turns to the Princess.| And who is this 
lady? 

ROBINSON CRUSOE: Quick! Show us 
the way! We must make the ship with 
all speed! 

We have 


found a cap- 
tive Princess 
whom Pirates 
have stolen. 
MAN FRI- 
DAY: And 
here is her 
father’s sto- 
len treasure 
which they 
took also! 
PRINCESS: 
' There is no 
time to lose! 
SEA CAPTAIN: No! There’sno time to lose! 
ROBINSON CRUSOE: How fortunate that 
you came, Captain! 
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PRINCESS: You will take me back to my 
father and restore his treasure! Oh, how 
happy I am! 

ROBINSON CRUSOE: And I, too, most 
beautiful Princess! . 

MAN FRIDAY: Hurry, Master! I hear the 
bushes crackling! The Pirates are coming! 
The Pirates! 

ROBINSON CRUSOE: Do not fear! We 
outnumber them, Friday! (They all walk to 
the side of the stage from which the SEA CAPTAIN 
came through the bushes.) The beautiful Prin- 
cess shall go first! [He holds the bushes aside 
to let her pass.} 

SEA CAPTAIN (stepping after her): I will 
undo the boat! They cannot reach us! They 
cannot catch us! We will be out at sea when 
they return! . 

ROBINSON CRUSOE: And set sail at once 
for the Kingdom of the Princess’ Parrot 
Islands! 

FRIDAY: What an adventure! [Laughs.| 
Now let Black John and Blue Jim come back! 
[He waves a hand in the direction of the Pi- 
rates.| Good-bye, Magic Island! Maybe we 
will come back again another time! 

[The others disappear. FRIDAY lingers.] 

What an 
adventure! 

Voices of 
CRUSOE and 
SEA CAPTAIN 
calling: Fri- 
day! Man 
Friday! 
Hasten! 

Fripay: I 
come. I was 
going to 
catch a par- 
rot here and 
take it home 
to tame. [He 
Well, I’ll get one when 





turns and starts to go.| 
we land at the Parrot Islands! 


(CURTAIN. ] 


THE SNAKE AND THE BIRDS 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—‘The Play Man” 


EE’ WHIZ, I hope it doesn’t rain 


tomorrow!” exclaimed Jack for about . 


the tenth time, as he went to the win- 
dow and looked out at the clouded sky. 

“That’s makes two Saturdays we’ve missed 
going to Mr. Toppo’s,”’ said Bert, as he joined 
his chum and looked dolefully at the for- 
bidding weather. 

“Tt’s no fun to plan for a good time and 
then have it rain and make us lose out. But 
maybe it will be all right tomorrow. Mr. 
Toppo said he had a dandy new game for us, 
but he wouldn’t tell me anything about it. 
He said he was going to keep it for a surprise.” 

For two successive Saturdays Bert and Jack 
and all their group of friends had been disap- 
pointed in their weekly visits to the home of 
Toppo, whose house and little toy shop were 
located on the edge of the village. Toppo 
seemed to have a limitless supply of games, 
and every visit to his home was rewarded by 
some new form of play that he taught to the 
youngsters. In addition to the delight in 
playing a new game, there was the added 
romance of knowing the little man who had 
formerly been one of the world-famous clowns, 
and whose life had been spent under circus 
tents. Then, too, Spic and Span, the two 


gentle little Shetland ponies, and Scamper, 
the trick dog, made Toppo’s home just about 
the most delightful place in the village. Two 
Saturdays—and no visit to Toppo! It seemed 
almost too disappointing to have another day 
spoiled by rain. 

Carrol and Elizabeth, with the optimism of 
nine years, felt so certain that tomorrow must 
be a beautiful day that they were occupying 
themselves in the kitchen, manufacturing a 
batch of fudge to take as a gift to the clown’s 
kindly wife. 

Jack and Bert took another look at the 
heavy black clouds, and then joined their 
sisters. There might be no play day tomor- 
row, but fudge in the kitchen was an attrac- 
tion not to be overlooked. The girls had 
completed their candy making, and were 
cutting the rich nut-laden fudge into generous 
sized cubes and placing the pieces in a candy 
box lined with waxed paper. 

“What are you going to do with that 
fudge?” asked Jack. 

“Why, this is a present for Mrs. Toppo,”’ 
Elizabeth replied. 

“Well, I guess we had better eat it now,” 
said Jack, his appetite temporarily getting the 
better of his generous nature, “for I don’t 
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think we can go to Mr. Toppo’s tomorrow. 
Bet you anything it’s going to rain cats and 
dogs.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s going to rain!” 
exclaimed Carrol. ‘I just feel that tomorrow 
is going to be a lovely sunshiny day. . I’m 
sure it will!” 

“Well, I hope you are right,’’ responded 
Bert gloomily. ‘But anyway,” he added 
more cheerfully, “you’ve got more fudge 
than will go in that box.” 

“Yes, we have more than will go in the box, 
but we are going to make up little packages, 
one for Spic, one for Span, and one for 
Scamper. You see, if Spic and Span like 
sugar, they surely will like fudge; and I know 
Scamper likes candy,’”’ added Elizabeth with 
a laugh. 

The boys watched the girls complete their 
packing of the box for Mrs. Toppo, and were 
quite agreeably surprised to find that upon 
completing the three packages for the Shetland 
ponies and the dog, enough of the delicious 
fudge was left. to satisfy both of them, and 
the girls, too. 

Carrol was right; all the threatening clouds 
of Friday night were gone when the children 
awoke Saturday morning. The sky was 
clear, and the puddles, resulting from the past 
few days of rain, were rapidly disappearing 
under the sun’s rays. By noon the grass was 
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dry, and it was a happy bunch of youngsters 
that rushed through the gate into the yard 
of the jolly little clown. 

Here Mrs. Toppo thanked the girls for 
their gift, and told them that they would be 
wonderful cooks when they grew up. And 
here Spic and Span showed how grateful 
Shetland ponies could be by rubbing their 
soft noses against the cheeks of Carrol and 
Elizabeth when the.two little girls gave them 
their share of the fudge. Scamper was the 
most expressive. He walked on his hind 
legs, turned somersaults, rolled over, and sat 
up and begged, as Carrol teasingly tore the 
paper from his gift. Scamper loved candy, 
and evidently he heartily approved of Carrol 
and Elizabeth as candy makers. He did not 
leave even a crumb. 

There was a strip of pretty lawn between the 
path leading to the house and the side fence. 
This strip was about forty feet long and 
twenty feet wide. Toppo told the children 
that this was an island, that the fence was a 
high cliff, and that the path was deep water. 
He said no one could get over the cliff, and 
no one must go in the deep water. Then he 
had all of the boys join arms in fours, and had 
all of the girls stand out in the center of the 
island. 

“Now,” said Toppo, “the game I am going 
to teach you is called ‘The Snake and the 
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Outdoor Sports 


Birds.” Each group of four boys with arms 
locked together is a snake, and all of the girls 
are birds. I will send out two snakes at a 
time, and they will try to catch the birds. A 
bird is caught when a snake overtakes it and 
circles around it. And when it is caught, it 
must go over there by that tree and sit on 
that big stone. You birds can’t run out on 
the path to escape. If you do, you must go 
to the big stone and sit down. When a snake 
catches a bird, he will fall in at the foot of the 
line of snakes, and wait until his turn comes 
again. 

“Now get ready,” continued Toppo. “Re- 
member, birds, you can’t go off of this green 
lawn, for it’s an island; and remember, snakes, 
that if you break apart, you are dead snakes 
and have to go to the foot of the line and wait 
for another chance.” 

With this final instruction, he started out 
two groups of boys with arms locked, who 
started in their pursuit of the shrieking, 
laughing birds. Even though the boys were 
bigger and a little stronger than the girls, it 
was a difficult matter to maneuver a group of 
four, with arms locked together, speedily 
enough to trap the light-footed and very 
elusive birds. 

By the time a bird was caught, the group 
of boys forming the snake were enough out of 
breath so that they welcomed the opportunity 
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of resting at the foot of the line until their 
turn came again. 

Eventually all of the birds were caught, 
except Mary Emily, who seemed to be able 
to dart out and get away when everyone was 
quite sure she would certainly be caught. It 
seemed impossible for two of the snakes to 
catch her; so Toppo sent out another snake, 
and eventually when he had put all four 
snakes in pursuit of Mary Emily, she was 
surrounded and gobbled up by one of the 
pursuing groups of boys. 

“At last!” they shouted in triumph. “At 
last!” 

“Now you have another game,”’ said Toppo, 
as it neared the time for the children to 
depart for home. ‘“‘But remember, it isn’t 
much of a game unless you play it on a little 
space like the piece of lawn we used for an 
island. If you played it in a much bigger 
place, the snakes could never catch the 
birds. For that reason, it makes a dandy 
game in a barn, or even in the parlor of a 
church. You try it sometime when you have 
a party, if you have a fairly large room to 
play in.” 

Eagerly chattering about coming again 
next Saturday, the children started for home, 
all of them happy, and Mary Emily a little 
bit proud because she had been the last bird 
caught. 
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The Easiest, 


Cheapest and 
Most Instructive 


Way to Make 
Clothes For Dollies 


CCURATE patterns already stamped on the dress 
material itself; that is the way Van Doll 
Clothes are furnished. No worrying about 

proportions, or proper sizing! Van Doll Clothes are 

sure to fit perfectly, if the doll’s height is correctly 
given in inches. 


Simple, serviceable doll clothes made at home 
offer a most practical opportunity to school little girls 
in the first principles of garment making. Next, they 
will be ready to do the actual sewing, and then, a 
little later on, will come the making of their own 
dresses, designed and finished to express their own 
originality and artistic creative ability. 


It is difficult to duplicate the beauty and attract- 
iveness of Van Doll Clothes even if dolly’s dresses 
and other things are purchased ready made at the 
highest prices. 

The request blank below will bring you the patterns for a 
doll dress complete, a pair of bloomers, and a night gown. 
Simply measure the doll from head to foot, and write the 
number of inches in the square provided for that purpose. 
The patterns are stamped right on the cloth with full direc- 


























Besides showing you how beauti- 









at San Seek aes des Gian tions for cutting, folding, and sewing. 

Dollies wear them, this illustration 

shows how to measure the height 

of your Doll. Name the height in Send No Money 
inches. 


Fill out the request blank, giving your little girl’s name, 
and your address. Write everything plainly to avoid mistakes 
and delays in delivery. 

When the postman brings the package of patterns, simply 
pay him $1.50. Don’t send us any money now. Let us send 
the doll dresses first. 


Fill out the request blank, and mail it now. All orders 
are being handled promptly. 











Clothes are identi Vida Nisbet Sales Company 


fied by this distinct- 
a 1715 E. 82nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 









ive mark. 











is 
VIDA NISBET SALES COMPANY : 
1715 E. 82nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio i 

) 












Please send to my little girl the package containing three patterns for doll’s garments, clearly stamped on the 
actual cloth itself, as deseribed in “‘Car~p Lire” for August. I will pay the postman $1.50 when he delivers the S 
package. Also enclose your booklet, explaining the first steps in garment making. If, for any reason, I do not s) 
wish to keep the patterns, I will return them within five days after they are delivered, and you will return the money. | 
ar A TE ND DD ook ov civeickicddicrcontcndicsasddkadts eacbeedcckslbn ade eee \ 
Street 
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Indoor Pastimes 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 12 


Designed by 
RUBY SHORT McKIM 


‘TOW into the Looking Glass we go, 
N and behold the King of that land! 
He might have been able to boss 
other folks some, but Alice surely took 
a turn at making him stand around. 
She not only picked him up and gave 
him a dusting, but when he started to 
make a note of the sensation in the 
memorandum book, she pushed the long 
pencil you see here, and made it write 
something entirely different. 

‘To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square, and a blue or 
black piece of carbon paper. Lay the 


muslin down on a flat surface. Place 
the carbon paper over it. On top of the 
carbon paper place the above drawing. 
Stick pins around the design so it will be 
held firmly in place over the carbon and 
the muslin. Then, so that the traced 
lines will be perfectly straight, lay a ruler 
along the lines of the drawing. Trace 
over the lines of the drawing and the 
pattern will be transferred through the 
carbon to the muslin. Then you can 
outline stitch the lines on the muslin 
and have the pattern in thread. There 
are twenty drawings in all, just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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YOUR DRESS" AND’ DOLLYZ 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 


M* but Sister Beatrice Dolly is getting to be a big girl! 
Her patterns come in large sizes and are such pretty ones 
that I know she'll want Mother to make hers right up. Dress 
no. 3918 is of pale green organdie with a little motif embroidered 
on the front; otherwise it is simply cut in points picoted. And 
then dress no. 3917, is of soft yellow linen embroidered in two 
shades of yellow and orange, or bands of cretonne in pretty 
orange and yellow coloring could be used. Sister Beatrice could 
wear this to school and parties all fall as well as during the 
summer. This dress could be made in crepe de chine if desired. 


\— o\ 
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wy 
The simple little frock she is wearing, no. 3832, is of green cotton 
crepe embroidered in eastern colors. All three come in sizes.8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Miss Valentine can purchase them {or 
Mother in sizes 8 or io yaa, for $14.00 each if she will send 
her check to Miss Laura Valentine, care CHILD LIFE Magazine, 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Both patterns are 20 cents each. 
Miss Valentine is always delighted to be of any service t0 
Mother that she can be, either in purchasing these little frocks 


or in answering any puzzling questions that Mother may want 
answered. 
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Indoor Pastimes 


HEEZA FRAID 
THE TRICK ELEPHANT 


DESIGNED & PATENTED by WILL PENTE 
How to make these “BEST OF ALL” Cut out toys 


ASTE HEEZA FRAID'S body on heavy paper. The head, howdah, and the 
Pp little man need not be mounted but are to be pasted together. Be careful not 

to paste the ears or the man below his waist or the howdah below the upper 
half. The howdah may be pasted to the piece which comes through HEEZA 
FRAID’S back, or left free so it can be removed, and the little man put on the top 
if he gets tired of riding on the trunk or HEEZA FRAID’S head. He can do this 
by simply spreading his feet apart. When the body is dry, cut out, cutting into 
the lines on the bases to make the locks. Next fold over directly on the dotted 
line at the top and the dotted lines on the bases, but in opposite directions as 
shown on the little figure. Bring the bases together, sliding the tabs from one 
side into the locks on the opposite side. The elephant will then stand alone. 
Put head into position by passing the long piece through the body and fastening 
with a pin or small staple at the point indicated. Cut the ears at the dotted lines 
and bend forward slightly. 
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Hello There, Kiddies! 


Come, play with us, for we’re the teeny old men who live in Adit 
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Do You Remember, 


dear indulgent Mother and Father, in the dim long ago, when 3 times 4 didn’t mean just 12 
to you? Figures were but a white terrifying scrawl upon a grim background of blackboard, and the 
teacher became a witch, screeching out something that you didn’t believe because you couldn’t touch 
or feel the numbers. You were a timid child just starting to school and hadn’t learned to know num- 


bers as you came to know that “‘kitty’’ meant the furry little bundle purring so contentedly upon the 
hearthstone. 


Children learn life’s secrets objectively, and all work, all education, all play must be made into a 
pleasant game. Education, as we know it today, seems to us to have begun in the dawn of life. We 
seem to have no conscious recollection of ever having begun to study. But, friends, across the lapse 
of the greying years pleasant retrospection brings back to us the thrill that was ours when school was out 
and the portals of fairyland opened for us upon a long vacation of swimmin’ and fishin.’ Ah, Mother 
and Father, those were the happy days! No more READIN,’ no more RITIN,’ no more ’RITHMETIC. 
But autumn came and the falling leaves, and then winter, and with it once more came back the silent, 
creeping dread of arithmetic. Within our breasts our little hearts beat faster as some goal was reached; 
some rivalry between classmates thrilled us with the tang of a new adventure in numbers. And if we 
failed, oh, what heartaches were ours! Those were your days, dear Mother and Father, and now they’re 
the days of your children. ADIT, the spinning top, will teach them the principles of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Let us help your boy or girl over the rough spots; let 
us help them to understand arithmetic better by mak- 
ing a game of it. 


If your dealer hasn’t one of the million Adits now 
being sold, send to factory direct. 


JOY BALL BEARING COMPANY, 


Dept. 2 457 N. Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find 25c for one ADIT top. Deliver to 
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CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


CARE OF RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


A REMEDY FOR 
UNHAPPINESS 


(NCE there was a little boy 

who was always unhappy. 
He had lots of money and was 
always spending it foolishly. One 
time as he was in a drug store 
getting some candy, he saw CHILD 
LIFE. He then looked through 
it and found how good it was. 
He went home and got a quarter. 
He said, “I want a CHILD LIFE” 
to the store man. He then went 
home and showed it to his mother. 
He then read it and was very 


happy. : 
JAMES MARSHALL 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Age 9 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

| AM so glad when I get my 
magazine every month. My 

uncle subscribed for me as a 

birthday present. When he told 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


me about it I thought I would not 
care much for CHILD LIFE. Now 
I can’t wait until it comes every 
month. I tell my friends about 
it and they keep tantalizing me to 
bring it out for them to read. I 
am not an author or I would 
write a story or a poem. I would 
like to belong to the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I like the stories by Geor- 
gene Faulkner best. 
Yours truly, 
ADELE GOLDMAN 


Age 10 years Chicago, III. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

READ the CHILD LIFE mag- 

azines and find them very 
interesting. My father buys 
them every month and I read 
them over and over again, for I 
like them very much. 

SARA GOLDSTEIN 


Age 11 years Roxbury, Mass. 
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5360 S. CLARK STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

ENJOY CHILD LIFE very 

much, and I'm sending you a 
poem. Mother said she will sub- 
scribe for it another year. 

IRENE A. HOLDER 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Age 8% years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
TAKE the CHILD LIFE book. 
I like to read it very much. | 
think it is the nicest book I have 
ever read: [-am sending you a 
poem: 


DREAMS 


WHEN at night I go to sleep, 
I dream about the fairies, 


And their homes in the flowers 
deep, 


Or on the bright red berries. 
ELIZABETH SKOWLO 
Congress Park, Ill. 
Age 9 years 














































Columbia 
College of 


Expression 


Established more than 30 years 





FFERS exceptional 
facilities for students to 
prepare themselves as 
Teachers, Play Directors, 
Readers, or Public Speakers. 
Special courses of instruction 
are offered those who expect 
to become Junior Supervis- 
ors, Chautauqua Entertainers 
for children or Directors of 
Educational Dramatics. 
Courses include all phases 
of Interpretation, Drama, 
Public Speaking, English, 
History, Art and Design, 


Vocal Training, Psychology, 


Education, Language, Nat- 
ural and Social Sciences and 
Physical Education. 

Columbia College has long 
been accredited by the IIl- 
inois State Examining Board 
enabling its graduates to 
teach in Illinois schools with- 
out examination. 


Fall term opens September 
12, 1922. 











CHILDREN’S 
CLASSES 


Saturday afternoon classes 
are offered in the following 
subjects for children: 

Story Telling 
Dramatization 
Festivals and Plays 
Platform Reading 
Dancing 

Fall term for the children 
will open the third Saturday 
in September. 








Write or telephone for catalog 
and complete information 


Columbia College of Expression 
Dept. C. Telephone Victory 4518 

3358 S. Michigan Blvd. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

HILD LIFE keeps me busy 

reading the wonderful stories 
every month. My sister and | 
are saving ours up, for.we are going 
to send them to the children’s 
hospital after we have finished 
them. Don't you think that will 
bring joy to the little children? 
Some of them have nothing to do 





















































all day. 
Yours truly, 
RUTH FOSTER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Age 10 years 


HOW MARY GAVE JOY 
TO A DOG 


S MARY was coming home 
from school she saw a little 










ABY is safe and happy 
ina Rock-A-Bye Swing 
No. 34. It cannot twist 
around, and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. S: 
for Nursery Specialties 


‘@ Perfection Mfg. Co., 

2719 N. Leffingwoll, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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dog; he was all dirty and full of 
burrs. Mary picked him up. She 
took him right home and cleaned 
him all up; also bandaged his 
wounds. He soon was better. 

One day Mother brought home 
some: new records for the phono- 
graph, and as soon as she had 
them playing, the little dog 
danced and turned somersaults. 
He had been in a circus. So 
Mary named him Tricksy. Don't 
you think this gave joy to the 
dog? The dog gave lots of love 
to Mary, too. 
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Lots of love to you, 
LOUISE KLYN 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Age 9 years 





















Every Youngster Needs 
and Wants This 


SCHOOL BAG, 50c 


Strong and durable. Holds 4 

books. These are army hand 

renade bags, extra strong, with 

Gans canvas adjustable shoulder 

straps. All new. Start your kid- 
dies’ school yes with one of them. 

W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 70 
1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wee Ho PY Toad Tales! 
icy Ani es that will delight the 
Kiddies. Each tale has a moral. Book 
handsomely designed and _ illustrated. 
These amusing Hoppy Toad Tales sent by 
return mail for 50 cent money order. d 
Today! Postage prepaid. 
WILLIAM A. HENNESSEY 

Dept. A. 93 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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THE SUNBONNET 
FLOWER 


SEE the pretty sweet peas, 
Growing in the sun; 

How they lift their faces up, 

Laughing every one, 

So the sun may peep inside 

Their pink bonnets, big and wide. 
LOUISE HOPSON 

Age 714 years Chicago, III. 


IN THE MORNING 


WHEN at morning I awake, 

The lawn is filled with dew. 
And the sky is awfully blue. 
Then I get up and romp and play 
Till the end of the day. 

IRENE A. HOLDER 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Age 8% years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
| FOUND your magazine 
CHILD LIFE and I like it 
fine. I am going to get it all the 
time. I want to join the Joy 
Givers’ Club, so I am going to 
write a story for it. I would like 
for you to print it in your book. 
Yours truly, 
CLARENCE WOODS 
Sedalia, Mo. 


BASE BALL 


HIS is the time of year the 

boys of the Joy Givers’ Club 
like to play baseball. My mother 
got me a bat and | had a glove and 
ball and so I am ready to play 
ball. I have a football, and I 
play it too. I like to play all 
outdoor games and I know most 
boys do too. 

CLARENCE WOODS 

Age 8 years Sedalia, Mo. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

Y MOTHER promised me a 

prize for good lessons. When 
it came it was CHILD LIFE, and, 
oh, how I love it! I didn’t know 
there was such a dear little maga- 
zine for children. I read every 
word in it and learn most of the 
little poems by heart. 

Yours truly, 
KATHARINE WALSH 

Age 7 years Collyer, Kan. 


Joy Givers Club 


MARCELLA’S DOLL 


NCE upon a time there was a 
little girl. Her name was 
Marcella. She had a_ precious 
doll. She had many tea parties. 
She played that water was tea. 
The rude boys made fun of her. 
One day she invited her cousin 
to her tea party. His name was 
Roy. He laughed at her tea 
parties. With that he snatched 
the doll out of her hands and 
threw it up in atree. Marcella 
started to cry. Just then she 
heard him say, 


“Rock a bye, baby, 

On the tree top 

When the bough breaks 
You'll have a nice flop.” 


With this, he shook the tree as 
hard as he could and the doll 
almost fell, but Marcella caught 
it just in time, She hugged her 
precious doll and then went back 
to her friends with her doll darling 
in her arms. 

ANNA SMITH 
Richmond Hill, N: Y. C. 
Age 10 years 


‘““Mothers of the World” is the 
title of a fascinating little booklet 
which we have prepared for the 
mothers of America. It tells about 
the wonderful inventions which 
have made new beauty in Baby 
Carriages possible. It was Marshall 

- B. Lloyd who invented the method 
and loom which produce Baby Car- 


to Regulate 
Home [eating 


Just as simple as pressing an electric 
button. You set the indicator for any 
degree of temperature you desire. 

Automatically, the ‘‘Minneapolis’’ Heat 
Regulator will control the furnace drafts 
and maintain a uniform temperature 
throughout your house during the day— 
and a lower uniform temperature during 
the night. 

Oridinarily you ‘‘fire up’’ only morning 
and night. ou always save fuel, work 
and worry. A half-million in use. 

Write for Beautifully Illustrated Booklet— 
“The Convenience of Comfort."’ Mailed free 


INNEAPOLIS 


Hear Recutator Co. 
2720 Fourth Ave., So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“* Service branches in twenty principal cities.”’ 


r this fascinatin g booklet 


riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
times faster than the old hand 
woven products. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to 
weave the finest wickers, use the 
best raw materials, add the 
latest refinements and still 

sell our wicker products 

at very low prices. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO 


(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 


MENOMINEE 


Lloyds OM 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 


Doll carriages made 
just like mother’s 
baby carriage. 


Manufactur- 
ing Company 
(Heywoud - Wakefield Co.) 
2 Dept. G 
Menominee, Michigan 
Please send me your booklet, 
‘Mothers of the World,”’ illus- 
trating Lloyd Loom Woven 
Baby Carriages and Furniture 


MICHIGAN 

















































































**None genuine without Trade Mark” 














The Best Mattress is Made 
Better by Using a 


Quilted 
Mattress 
Protector 






































[ts like sleeping on air 
to sleep on a Quilted 
Protector. They are 
made of the finest ma- 
terials money can buy. 


Quilted in the Excel- 
sior way that keeps them 
light, soft and fluffy even 
after long use and wash- 
ing. Made in all sizes to 


fit all beds and cribs. 



















































































Because of their many 
features, they are espe- 
cially suited to use on 
Baby’s Crib. They pro- 
tect the child as well as 
the mattress—save time 
and labor. 
























































Endorsed by Physicians 
and Used by the Best 
Families Who Know 





























See that Trademark is stitched 
in corner of every protector 
you purchase © 








The Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight Street 
New York City 

































CHILD LIFE 





Dear Miss Waldo: 
I LOVE the CHILD LIFE lots 

and Mother reads it to me 
every day. I love ‘Just Like 
This” and ‘‘Chirpy” and the 
Peter Patter man best. I have 
his book, too. I am a Joy Giver. 

Your friend, 
BOBBY WARD 
Washington, D. C. 

Age. 6% years 


A WATER-BALL 


PLAY with my ball at the 

seashore. The third wave is 
the largest wave that comes in. 
I threw my ball way out in the 
water and the wave brought it 
back to me. I threw it back 
again. Then I splashed in the 
water. When I came out I was 
dripping wet. 

JOHN.R. MILES 


Age 9 years Canton, N. Y. 


GIVING JOY TO MARY 


NE day as Betsy was playing 
with her new French doll, her 
mother called to her to come in. 
“Betsy dear,’ said her mother, 
‘“T want you to go down the street 
and take this warm lunch to the 
Clarks.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Betsy, 
muttering under her breath that 
she did not see why she had to do 
it. Then, taking her doll in one 
arm and the covered basket in the 
other, she started down the street. 

The Clarks’ home was a little 
brown house that stood on a hill. 
Little lame Mary and her mother 
lived there all alone. As Betsy 
went into the bedroom where 
Mrs. Clark was sitting, she left 
her doll on a chair. 

After Mrs. Clark had thanked 
her for the lunch, Betsy went out 
of the room to get her doll before 
she went home. Little Mary was 
sitting on the chair holding the 
French doll on her lap. 

“Oh, Betsy! Oh, Betsy!’ she 
cried. “Thank you so much for 
her. Today is my birthday, but 
I did not expect to get anything.” 

Betsy was about to explain that 
she had not brought the doll for 
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her at all. But she happened to 
think how disappointed Mary 
would be, and how she had other 
dolls while Mary had none. 

“I am glad you like her, Mary 
dear,” said Betsy, kissing her. : 

“And oh, Mother,” cried Betsy 
that night, “I feel much better 
and happier now that I have 
given joy to Mary.” 


JOSEPHINE ZIMMERMANN 


Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
Age 12 years 


MY DOLL 


HAVE a walking and talking 

doll. My papa bought her for 
me. She is as big as a real baby. 
She says, “Mama.” She said, 
“Mama” before my papa took 
her out of the box. She can wear 
my baby clothes. She had on 
strap-slippers when she came. 


VIRGINIA EMILY WALKER 


Springfield, Mass. 
Age 6 years 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


“READ CHILD LIFE and | 
want to be a member of the 
Joy Giver’ Club. 

I have a nice big collie dog. 
His name is Teddy. He lives on 
my grandpa’s farm and is so glad 
to see me when I go out there. 
I like it on the farm and will stay 
there most of my vacation. 


JIMMIE MCCRAY 


Age 6 years Creston, IIl. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

DID not know there was a 

magazine called CHILD LIFE 
until February. I think it is 
the best magazine | ever read. 
We are reading CHILD LIFE in 
school. My mother is going to 
buy CHILD LIFE for me every 
month, and all next year, and all 
the years to come. I cannot tell 
which parts I like best. 


Yours truly, 
VINCENT WHITNEY 


Age 8 years Wakefield, Mass. 





Bi Thats How We Got Here 


Notice how the Rock Island takes you—direct to 
either Denver or Colorado Springs. If you will fill 
out the coupon and mail it, the Rock Island will furnish 
you without charge an illustrated book on 


Also, supply you with information on Western travel- 
sights, train service; mail you, gratis, a California folder; 
in short, “shape up" your Summer holiday. 


or Greatly Reduced Fares 


The lowest in years; placing Colorado, California, the 
National Parks and vacation grounds of the West 
within your easy reach. 


We shall be glad to plan your trip, advise you about 
its cost, and furnish detailed information about Rock 
Island service — the Golden State Limited, to and 
from California; the Rocky Mountain Limited, to 


A 0 . F and from Colorado, and other fast Rock Island trains. 


Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers on the 


Pv Rock Island Lines 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Dice President 
Rock Island Lines 
156 La Salle Station, Chicago 





Please mail me, without charge, your publication 
on 


J Colorado [] California 
[Check the book or books you desire] : 
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Actual size of illustration 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


Published by RAND M€NALLY & COMPANY 


Lhis book ts for sale by all booksellers 














